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Unusual Library Service 


{ With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 

{ With the largest stocks of general books in Canada to 
draw from, as well as very wide and varied stocks 
of the current bocks in demand for Library use— 


7 With a staff of experts trained in Library work, and 
consequently with a knowledge of what Libraries 
want— 

{ With a special Literary Advisor whose business it is to 


know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 


{ With the agency for Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, 
robably the best equipment house in the United 
tates for Library su es— 


{ With the backing of Canada's pioneer, and still the 
largest, publishing house— 


1 We submit that we can—and do—give the very best 
— for Libraries, public or private, that Canada 
ows. 


{ We simply suggest that you test our facilities and 
service. 


Library Department 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


What Will Happen 
To-day and To-morrow 


JUST PUBLISHED 
LARS PORSENA. By Robert Graves 


The Future The author discusses modern swearing 

° a@ poet’s frankness, and points out 

of Swearing that the decline of blasphemy can only 

and Improper mean the decline of religious faith. Not 

a book to present direct to squeamish 

Language readers, but one to put unostentatiously 
in their way. 


APELLA. By a Quarterly Reviewer 


The Future An attempt to foresee the future of the 

h t Jews in the world at large, in the light of 
of the their previous history, the situation in 
Jews —— the modern developments of Zion- 
sm, etc. 


SOCRATES. By H. F. Carlill 


+, Sets out the new view of the nature of 

TheEmancip- man to which the trend of modern psy- 

ation of chology, anthropology, and evolutionary 

theory has led, shows the important con- 

Mankind sequences of human behaviour and effi- 
ciency which are bound to follow. 


APOLLONIUS. By E.N. Bennett 


The Future An attempt to summarize the results 

P hi 1 secured by the scientific treatment of 
of Psychica psychical phenomena, to forecast the 
Research future developments of such research, and 
to answer the familiar question, ‘“What 


is the good of it all?’ 
Cloth, 85c. per Volume 
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The Canadian Journal of Religious Thought 


BI-MONTHLY magazine for the expression of Canadian 
f thought on social, political, educational, and moral questions 

from the religious viewpoint. It is the only non-sectarian and 
undenominational publication of its kind in Canada. 


It places a premium upon frank, straightforward, unequivocal 
presentation of vital themes. 
Now in its fourth year of publication. 
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Park, Toronto. Single copies, 50 cents. Subscription rate, $2.50 per 
year. Sample copies on application. 
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THE FORUM IDEA 


HE principle of the open forum is that an 
T opportunity should be provided for the expres- 

sion of all points of view, so that out of the 
clash of opposing theories a synthesis will in time 
emerge which will represent truth—or will at least 
be closer to truth than the original statement and 
counter-statement. In dealing with important and 
contentious matters in THE CANADIAN Forum it is 
our intention that this method should be followed, but 
while the principle is perfectly clear, in practice we 
sometimes meet quite unexpected obstacles. A case 
in point was the publication in our May issue of an 
article on banking by W. C. Good, in which he criti- 
cized several features of the existing system and pro- 
posed one or two radical changes in the distribution 
and control of credit. In the foreword to this article 
we blithely announced that it would be followed by 
an article which would present the point of view of 
the orthodox banker. We assumed that there should 
be no difficulty in discovering a conservative econo- 
mist who would be delighted to enter the lists and’ 
break a lance or two with Mr. Good. We are now 
obliged to confess that we were unduly optimistic. 
Having besieged the Head Offices of our three lead- 
ing Canadian banks (not to mention the Headquarters 
of the Canadian Bankers’ Association) with humble 
Tequests, we have drawn nothing more substantial 
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than a sheaf of courteous ‘regrets’. Are Mr. Good’s 
arguments unanswerable, or would it be a breach of 
professional etiquette for a leading banker to allow 
himself to be drawn into vulgar controversy? Or is 
it that the position of the Canadian banks is so strong 
—so unassailable—that they can afford to treat all 
criticism with easy toleration? THE CANADIAN 
Forum has at various times been accused of being 
too conservative, and also of leading towards radical- 
ism. Here at least is one instance where we have 
made every effort to present both sides of an argument 
only to find that, in this case, the ‘other side’ is con- 
siderably less garrulous than the Sphinx. 


A MODERN MONROE DOCTRINE 


R. COOLIDGE, in his speech to the news- 
paper representatives in New York a short 


time ago, made some very interesting state- 
ments. Among them, that the protection of American 
lives and their property in other countries was the 
duty of his government—in fact, he went so far as 
to assimilate them to the public domain of the United 
States. (‘The person and property of a citizen are a 
part of the general domain of the nation, even when 
abroad.’) This, in combination with the speech of 
President Monroe, about a century ago, practically 
assures Americans and American capital against any 
external interference by other powers, and at the 
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same time guarantees their protection abroad in all 
cases. The plain meaning of this is that, while the 
Government of the United States regards the landing 
of American marines in China or Siberia as a perfectly 
legal and ethical proceeding whenever a citizen of 
New York or a Michigan dollar is in danger, the 
occupation of the Californian coast—or even a South 
American port—by Oriental troops for the protection 
of Asiatic life and property would be equivalent to a 
declaration of war. Canada is indeed fortunate in 
that she enjoys not merely the protection of the Com- 
monwealth of the British Nations and the League, but 
may be esteemed in some degree—under the Monroe 
Doctrine—as a ‘ward’ of the United States. 


A MEDICAL DISCOVERY 


UST when we have almost decided that the hypo- 
dermic age in therapeutics has been finally ushered 
in, along comes a cure, or at any rate a most 

promising remedy, by dietary control of the fatal 
blood disease with long medical history, pernicious 
anemia. We are assured, and that on excellent 
medical authority, that by a sufficient diet of liver the 
person suffering from pernicious anemia may be 
restored to health. It is almost unbelievable that empiri- 
cal medical practice has not previously found that out. 
It is equally surprising that the discovery has been 
made by ‘laboratory’ men. It appears to be a matter 
of little importance whether the liver is eaten raw or 
cooked or how it is cooked. It may be more con- 
venient, especially for the anemic who tends to be 
fastidious, if the steamed extract only be taken; or 
the extract may be dried, thereby eliminating the ques- 
tion of palatability. That such a cure has not been 
discovered ere this can only have been due to the lack 
of persistence in adherence to the diet. The discovery 
has even a moral. The modern general medical prac- 
titioner tends to feel powerless to advance medical 
science when he reads of the elaborate research insti- 
tutions especially equipped for the attack on disease. 
He is mentally paralysed by their organization, he has 
his confidence shaken, and indeed may be a demoral- 
ized doctor for the rest of his life. Yet here is a 
discovery he was perfectly qualified to make, and there 
are doubtless many others no further beyond his reach. 


BOSTON BAKED BOOKS 


HE militant defence of the proprieties goes 
. valiantly on. The latest news from the front 

comes from the Boston Salient, where the 
Booksellers have been driven to their trenches. 
Dreiser’s American Tragedy is still before the court 
there, although elsewhere it has been almost univer- 
sally received as an important contribution to 
American literature. The Publishers’ Weekly an- 
nounces that other books have also been suppressed in 
Suffolk County (i.e., Boston), including Elmer Gantry, 


The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars by Maurice De- 
kobra, May Sinclair’s The Allinghams, Tomek the 
Sculptor by the daughter of Eden Phillpotts, and 
Antony Pryde’s Rowforest. The last named was 
banned before publication, which extraordinary pro- 
ceeding seems to indicate that the nominally pure have 
captured the initiative. In addition, shipments of 
such classics as the Arabian Nights and The Deca»- 
eron have been detained at Ellis Island or wherever 
such undesirable aliens are examined. 


HIS amazing state of affairs will doubtless 

prompt many Canadians to point the finger of 
scorn at the whited figure of American Prudery. But 
before doing so it will be well to remember that the 
enlightened city of Toronto not so long ago arrested 
a leading bookseller for selling Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, jailed another for an equally innocent sale, 
while The Constant Nymph only escaped by the word 
of a respected citizen that it was the ‘best book of the 
year’. In the field of ‘politics’, a gentleman was 
actually arrested because he owned and apparently 
admired that highly Bolshevik document—Plato’s 
Republic. In the face of all these attempts to purify 
the life of the Continent, the unregenerate have 
descried two signs of spring. Mr. Edward P. Gates 
of Boston, General Secretary of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, has publicly stated that he 
believes any form of newspaper or fiction censorship 
is harmful to public welfare. And in Canada a leading 
censor declared to a group of citizens interested in the 
widest possible distribution of books and who had 
complained of his activities: ‘Gentlemen, I should be 
very glad if you would help me. I’ve read so many 
bad books in my life that now I don’t know a bad 
book from a good one.’ 


OUR NATIONAL BIRD 


OW that Canada is approaching her Diamond 
Jubilee, she is becoming conscious of the need 
of appropriate jewelry, a decorative coinage, 

for instance, and a national bird. So far the White 
Throated Sparrow seems to be the favourite, in fact he 
is likely to be chosen by acclamation. When Bliss 
Carman and Charles G. D. Roberts lift their poetical 
voices on behalf of a bird it is easy to overlook other 
possible favourites. But if Canada must have a sing: 
ing bird, what about the Song Sparrow? The White 
Throat is a shy fastidious singer.. He has a sweet 
note, but a limited and complaining one. His ‘Canada, 
Canada’ is a sad place. He is not a town bird. He 
sings a little in the quieter parts, passing through, but 
he cannot linger, and one must go to the bush to be 
sure of hearing him. But the Song Sparrow is a 
happy, sociable bird. He sings as freely on a garage 
roof within two blocks of Bloor and Yonge Streets, 
as by Agawa Rapids. He begins in March and he 
will keep up bis music in a neighbourhood until 
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November. His optimism befits a young country’s 
celebration. Jack Miner has not been heard on the 
question, or Arthur Heming. Mr. Miner would prob- 
ably vote for the Canada Goose, a bird of most dis- 
tinguished character and excellent political and social 
principles, with a continental connection. Mr. Heming 
might favour the Loon, that grand opera star of the 
lonely lakes. Both these birds are more distinguished 
in appearance than White Throat and Song Sparrow. 
Canada’s National Bird should harmonize with our 
Embassy. He should look the part in heraldry and 
design, and our national confidence is probably sturdy 
enough to stand any possible implications in the name 
of ‘goose’ or ‘loon’. 





E regret to have to announce the death of Mr. 

J. H. Dent, of the firm of Messrs. J. M. Dent 

and Sons, Limited. His loss will be lamented, not 

only as a publisher who regarded his work from 

the artistic point of view, but also as an actor who 

was looked upon as a ‘star’ in amateur performances 
of Gilbert and Sullivan opera. 





THE BLASPHEMY LAW 
A MONTH. $or two ago, one H. V. Sterry, of 


Toronto, was prosecuted for blasphemy. In 

his own publication—The Christian Enquirer— 
he had made certain crude references to the God of the 
Old Testament, and had in addition called Him names 
well calculated to shock the religious sense. He was 
accordingly convicted of blasphemous libel under the 
Criminal Code and sentenced to a short term of im- 
prisonment, to run concurrently with a longer term 
he was serving for theft. The verdict was appealed, 
but without success; the judges in this case being 
almost more pronounced than the trial judge in their 
defence of religion by the law. 

In the Sterry case itself we have now no further 
interest. With the law as it is, it is difficult to see 
how any other verdict could have been arrived at; and 
Sterry himself deliberately invited prosecution by 
sending a copy of the offending issue to the Morality 
Department of the City Hall. But we are interested 
in the section of the Criminal Code under which Sterry 
was prosecuted, and it is to be hoped that the failure 
of the appeal against his sentence will draw the atten- 
tion of the public to it. 

It is our own considered opinion that it is no longer 
either necessary or desirable to keep a law against 
blasphemy in the Criminal Code. So far as we are 
aware, this is the first conviction in Canada for this 
offence, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
guardians of public morality have connived at blas- 
phemy when and where it has occurred. The fact is, 
the increasing spirit of tolerance in the matter of 
religious opinion, and equally of reverence for other 
People’s beliefs, is making it more and more unlikely 








that vicious and indecent things will be said in con- 
trowersy or find a place in publications. When that 
does occur, public good sense and taste may safely be 


left to deal with it. To give it the publicity of a 
police court trial is only to broadcast the blasphemy 
without affecting in the very least the spirit out of 
which the offence arose. Indeed, the only effect the 
prosecution is likely to have is to promote blasphemy 
within, and to make men hate more intensely the re- 
ligion that strikes back with the arm of the law. 

And that brings us to our real case against the 
retention of the blasphemy law in our Criminal Code. 
Blasphemy is essentially a misdemeanour against 
religion, and religion in these days ought nt to 
require, and does not require, in matters of this sort 
at any rate, the protection of the civil courts. The 
Church does not now hand over heretics for punish- 
ment to the secular arm, nor fine or imprison people for 
not conforming to its practices and tenets; why, then, 
should it appeal to the Law when a man takes God’s 
Name in vain, even though he does it offensively? 
When all is said and done, to punish a man for that, 
is to tolerate a survival of a spirit that belongs to the 
darkest periods in the history of Religion, and is 
surely as far removed as it well can be from the mind 
and spirit of the Founder of Christianity. 

We are quite aware that the crucial question, 
legally, in a charge of blasphemy, is that of decency, 
or as one of the judges defined it—seemliness. But if 
it is a case purely and simply of indecency there is 
ample provision for prosecution elsewhere in the 
Criminal Code. If it is not, but a matter of seemliness 
only in respect of speaking or writing of God, then it 
becomes a question as to what shall and what shall not 
be deemed unseemly from the point of view of re- 
ligion. And here is afforded an entrance for all the 
religious traditions and prejudices that are likely to 
find a place in the minds of an average jury, espe- 
cially on this continent. There were, indeed, hints in 
the recent case that a particular view of the Bible 
exercised a considerable influence even on the lawyers 
and judiciary, and it is fairly safe to assume that it 
did so on some at least of the members of the jury. 
This is to bring us perilously near to Tennessee, from 
which state may God defend us! Besides, if unseem- 
liness of this sort is to be punished, is there not some- 
thing far worse than speaking crudely of the God of 
the Old Testament? To the present writer at any 
rate, it is much more offensive to hear of low and 
unworthy conceptions of God, such as can be heard 
any Sunday in all too many of our Churches. Indeed, 
it was, in the last resort, an unworthy conception of 
God that Sterry himself was caricaturing, We do 

not defend him, but we would not have punished him. 
By the law that condemned him, the teachers of false 
ideas of God also stand condemned. But we would 
abolish the Law! 
F. J. Moore. 
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inherent in the competitive industrial system—the 

evils of ‘sweating’, of child and female labour, 
long hours of work, low wages, low standard of 
living, the irresponsibility of profit-seeking employers. 
Recognizing the principle that the welfare of the in- 
dividual is the concern of the State, in 1900 the Aus- 
tralian legislature established arbitration courts to 
adjudicate upon wages and working conditions and 
thus to protect the individual worker from the rapaci- 
ousness of the employer. 

The laws were general. Each judge had to decide, 
according to his lights, upon the proper minimum 
rate; and in making such decisions, Australian indus- 
trial-court judges have shown, generally, humaneness 
and broad social insight. In 1901 Mr. Justice Heydon 
in New South Wales ruled: ‘Every worker, however 
humble, shall receive enough to enable him to lead a 
human life, to marry, and to bring up a family and 
maintain them and himself, with, at any rate, some 
small degree of comfort.’ In 1907 Mr. Justice Hig- 
gins of the Commonwealth Industrial Court declared: 
‘... the basis of the living wage should be the normal 
needs of the average employee regarded as a human 
being living in a civilized community ; this basic wage 
should be accorded to all adult workers; above it there 
may come the additions on account of skill or other 
considerations.’ From a brief study of some family 
budgets, Mr. Higgins estimated that 7s per day shouid 
constitute a minimum rate of pay. Guided by the 
Higgins’ 1907 declaration, the South Australian In- 
dustrial Court was, in 1912, by statute, ordered not to 
prescribe wages ‘which do not secure to the employee 
affected, a living wage’. In the same year an Act 
was passed in West Australia ordering that ‘No mini- 
mum rate of wages shall be prescribed which is not 
sufficient to enable the average worker affected to 
live in reasonable comfort, and having regard to any 
domestic obligation to which he is ordinarily sub- 
ject.’ 

The general approach of the Wage Courts to the 
basic wage is summarized by Judge Higgins: ‘The 
living wage is based, not on the value of the lowest 
paid worker, but on his requirements as a man living 
in a civilized community, which has resolved that so 
far as laws can do it, competition shall no longer be 
allowed to crush him into sweated conditions. And 
from the beginning the right to legal protection against 
‘sweating’ was unquestioningly accorded to both men 
and women. In 1915 Mr. Higgins said in this re- 
gard: “Treating marriage as the usual fate of adult 
men, a wage which does not allow of the matrimonial 
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condition and the maintenance of about five persons 
in a home, would not be treated as a living wage.’ 

From 1907 to 1917 the Higgins’ minimum wage 
award prevailed. In 1919-20 the Government ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission to investigate and set 
the cost of a ‘reasonable standard of comfort’ upon 
which might be based a new minimum wage rate for 
all workers. Thus did the Australian, and also the 
New Zealand, Governments, progressively seek to 
secure protection of the living standards of under- 
paid workers. In explanation it should be here added 
that in these coutries minimum wage and other 
social laws were to a great extent initiated, reviewed, 
tested, rejected, or accepted, by a wide-awake and 
vocal Labour Movement. 
















II 






In Canada minimum wage legislation was intro- 
duced in 1916 for women only, leaving male labour 
to the mercy of low-wages conditions. Minimum 
rates of pay for women were, and still are, based 
upon the closest margin of subsistence costs; much 
of this, too, is dependent upon what employers will, 
with grace and coaxing, agree to pay. And not all 
the provinces have yet put such legislation into effect. 
The results of what minimum-wage legislation we 
have, are that, wherever possible, employers are free 
to engage male labour, at lower than the minimum 
rates for women. At the present time British Colum- 
bia alone is seeking to obviate such practice by the 
recently passed minimum wage law for men. 

There is no public tribunal in Canada for the pro- 
tection of working and living conditions. There is 
still the old illusion of ‘freedom of contract’, which 
in reality is low-wage slavery—the ‘freedom’ of a 
hungry man, pressed by economic necessity, to ‘con- 
tract’ his labour power at whatever the raw market 
will pay! The social cost of this delusion is mani- 
fest among us on every side: in the undernourishment 
of children and parents; in their reduced physical 
and mental health; in the delinquency of children 
whose parents cannot afford to give them proper home 
surroundings; in the employment of mothers who 
perforce neglect homes and children; in the enforced 
pauperism of families who never are able to compile 
resources sufficient to tide themselves over periods of 
illness, unemployment, or other hardships; in the 
early employment of children who are forced into 
blind-alley occupations and forego proper adjustment 
to adult life. 

Last February the attention of the Federal Par- 
liament was directed te these wrongs by Mr. J. 5. 
Woodsworth, M.P., Labour Member for South Win- 
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nipeg, by a resolution: ‘That in the opinion of this 
House, a wage sufficient to provide a reasonable 
standard of living should constitute a legal minimum 
wage. This resolution is intended to carry out one 
of the important labour provisions in the Treaty of 
Versailles, which enjoins: “The payment of the em- 
ployed of a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable 
standard of living as this is understood in their time 
and country.’ This provision rests upon the declara- 
tion that, ‘if we are going to have peace in the world, 
it must be based upon social justice, and there must 
be a world-wide acceptance of reasonable living and 
working conditions’. As a signatory to the Peace 
Treaties, Canada is virtually bound to the idea of 
minimum wages for all workers. The House of Com- 
mons acted on the Woodsworth Resolution by auth- 
orizing the establishment of a Select Standing Com- 
mittee on Industrial and International Relations to 
inquire into and report upon the nature and the need 
of a legal minimum wage. The questions dealt with 
by the Committee may be summarized as follows: 

(a) What constitutes a ‘reasonable’ standard of 
living ; 

(b) What is the cost of such a standard in Canada 
to-day ; 

(c) What classes of workers in Canada are living 
below this standard and who will require the 
protection of a legal minimum wage; 

(d) Wherein the Federal Parliament is empowered 
to legislate on this subject. 

Six witnesses were examined. The Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. Gerald H. Brown, 
who gave an outline of minimum wage legislation in 
Canada and elsewhere; Mr. W. Stuart Edwards, 
Deputy Minister of Justice, who submitted a legal 
opinion on the question of jurisdiction involved in 
the Resolution; Dr. J. W. Macmillan, Chairman of 
the Ontario Minimum Wage Board, who explained 
minimum wage administration; Mr. Albert Hewitson, 
Superintendent at Canadian Cottons, Limited, Corn- 
wall, Ont., who related some conditions and wages 
in a typical Ontario factory town; Mr. C. W. Bolton, 
Statistician, Department of Labour, who submitted 
information on various types of family budgets in 
other countries (the Dept. of Labour’s figures on 
cost of living are not representative of any definite 
standard of living); and the present writer who sub- 
mitted the results of a recent investigation carried 
out under the auspices of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railroad Employees of the cost of the Minimum 
Health and Decency Standard of Living for a 
worker’s family in ten Canadian cities. 


III 


The standard of Minimum Health and Decency is 
contained in a comprehensive family budget carefully 
constructed by the United States Bureau of Labour 








Statistics in 1919, after a country-wide investigation 
of wage-earner’s incomes and expenditures. The 
budget lists the essential minimum quantities and 
quality of food, clothing, housing accommodation, 
household equipment, and minimum quantities of such 
services as medical aid, recreation, insurance, organi- 
zation and church dues, carfares, newspapers, clean- 
ing supplies, laundry work, and some incidentals. The 
Bureau explains clearly that this quantity budget was 
constructed so as to secure ‘a bottom level of health 
and decency below which a family could not go with- 
out danger of physical and moral deterioration’, and 
that ‘It is considered that a family which is supplied 
with the items listed in this budget should be able to 
maintain itself in health and modest comfort. It 
would have a sufficiency of food, respectable clothing, 
sanitary housing, and a minimum of the essential sun- 
dries.’1 The principle guiding the budgeteers was 
that these wage earners and their families work and 
live in America, and should be enabled to maintain 
themselves at a level suitable to minimum American 
conditions. 

Such a principle and such family needs may justly 
be adopted in Canada. After careful study, the 
Brotherhood was satisfied that the items of goods and 
services listed in the Minimum Health and Decency 
budget are in every way fairly applicable to Canadian 
conditions. This budget was accordingly priced in 
the approved personal ‘shopping’ method in Toronto, 
Belleville, Montreal, Coteau Jct., Sydney, N.S., Monc- 
ton, N.B., Winnipeg, Saskatoon, and Kamloops, thus 
including representative large cities, medium and 
small towns. 

The average cost of the Minimum Health and 
Decency standard of living for a worker’s family con- 
sisting of husband, wife, and three children under 
fourteen years of age, is in Canada this year, $2,- 
161.20. The cost of this minimum standard of living 
may properly serve in measuring the earnings of 
Canadian workers. 

The Canada Year Book for 1925 reports the aver- 
age annual earnings for 1923, of 344,453 wage earners 
in all industries in Canada, to be $959.14. The average 
for 267,808 workers in forty leading manufacturing 
industries was that year $968.66, ranging from $639.73 
in the cigars and cigarettes industry to $1,771.58 in 
the steel and rolled products industry. The average 
for this year is probably even lower, since the index 
number of average wages for various classes of labour 
in Canada has dropped from 178.4 in 1923, to 175.9 
in 1926. 

The bald figures alone indicate the dangerous 
chasm between earnings and the cost of a decency and 
health standard of living. 





1U.S. Dept. of Labour Statistics, Monthly Labour Re- 
view, June, 1920; ‘Minimum Quantity Budget necessary 
to maintain a Worker’s Family of Five at a Health and 
Decency Standard’. 
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The low earnings were not due to inadequate em- 
ployment. The wages earned by the 267,808 workers 
in the forty manufacturing industries are reported as 
for full-time employment, ranging from 242 to 365 
days in the year. It means simply that their basic 
rates are So hopelessly low that, no matter how long 
they may work, they cannot with their earnings pur- 
chase a decent standard of living. 


IV 


The Deputy Minister of Justice submitted that 
the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government with 
respect to the minimum wage is limited only to em- 
ployees on public works or undertakings by the Do- 
minion. But, if there is goodwill, the hard-and-fast 
restrictions of the B.N.A. Act may be gracefully 
skirted—by conference agreement between the prov- 
inces to adopt uniform legislation. Meanwhile the 
Select Committee on Industrial and International Re- 
lations tabled the following report and recommend- 
ation: 


(a) That some workers in Canada are receiving less 


than will enable them to maintain a“reasonable 
standard of living; such an injustice is manifestly 
unfair and unbusinesslike, inasmuch as it costs the 
country much, involving as it does an excess of un- 
rest, illhealth and crime; 

(b) That the principle of the Minimum Wage as applied 
to women is, according to the evidence given by 
Dr. J. W. Macmillan, working out most satisfac. 
torily, and hence there is no reason why it should 
not be applied at least to certain classes of men’s 
wages; 

(c) That a conference of provincial and Dominion repre- 
sentatives intimately in touch with labour condi- 
tions in Canada should be called to consult as to the 
best means to be employed to give effect to the labour 
provisions of the Treaties of Peace, and to the reso- 
lution of a legal minimum wage. (Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings and Evidence of Select Standing Committee 
= Industrial and International Relations, Session 
1926.) 


This report was submitted to the House on June 
16, 1926. During the last session the Government 
made no move to deal with the matter. Evidently 
there is confidence among many legislators that the 
wells of patience run deep in workers’ hearts. But 
the workers in Canada, as in other countries, are seri- 
ously pondering as to their responsibility for the con- 
tinuance of such setbacks to their interests. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
BY MARGARET RAE 


Association which is to be held in Toronto 
during the week of June 20-27th, will be an 
event of great significance to educational circles in 
Canada and the United States. The key-note of this 
conference will be the promotion of a spirit of inter- 
national understanding and good-will through the 
medium of the Public Library in the United States 
and Canada. Enlightened statesmen in both countries 
realize that a friendly spirit of co-operation is essential 
to the material and spiritual well-being of these 
countries, and they are agreed that they must look to 
the leaders of education to prove to the public at large 
the wisdom of this idea and the folly of a competitive 
spirit based on ignorance and prejudice. The Public 
Library, which is the only educational institution in 
close touch with the people as a whole, irrespective 
of creed, class, or race, seems to be the logical channel 
through which this belief may be conveyed to the so- 
called ‘masses’. It is not without significance, that the 
American Library Association has chosen as its presi- 
dent for 1927 a well-known Canadian, Dr. George H. 
Locke, Chief Librarian of the Public Library of 
Toronto, for in so doing it has proven that a truly 
international and co-operative spirit pervades the 
Association, which is ‘American’ in the wider 
continental sense, rather than in a strictly national 
interpretation of the word. 
A further interest is attached to the coming 


T HE 1927 Convention of the American Library 


convention in that it will mark the beginning of a new 
era in library development. Again, it is symptomatic 
that this new phase of existence should first see the 
light in a young country in which the library move- 
ment, with a few notable exceptions, is still in its 
childhood. In October, 1926, the American Library 
Association celebrated its Golden Jubilee, and, in the 
orthodox manner of jubilees, cast up in retrospect the 
first half century of its existence, took an inventory 
of its achievements, and delivered itself of many and 
varied prophecies as to its future, all characterized by 
a faith and enthusiasm which moved the most cynical 
observer to a belief in its powers to compass such 
things. These sanguine predictions were made in the 
presence of visiting delegates from seventeen foreign 
countries, as well as from the British Isles, and the 
time has now arrived when the American Library 
Association must begin to live up to its promises— 
since faith without works is dead. The results of 
this first conference will determine to a great extent 
the trend of the next decade in library development— 
and these are the crucial years in any new movement. 

The American Library Association has an active 
membership of 10,000, and influences the careers of 
librarians in over 6,000 libraries throughout the United 
States and Canada. It came into existence in 1876 at 
the instigation of a few far-sighted men and women 
who saw the value of a co-ordinated opinion on library 
matters. Since its inception it has dictated the policy 
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which has given the American Public Library prece- 
dence over all others in the library world. It has 
been responsible for the establishment of many pro- 
gressive measures in library procedure, such as the 
institution of a separate reading room for children, 
the ‘open-shelf’? system, professional training for 
librarians, an intelligent library routine, the judicious 
selection of books, the Dewey system of classification, 
and has always been the advance guard of library 
opinion in America. The British Library Association 
founded a year later, on a wave of enthusiasm which 
radiated from the American movement, owes a great 
debt to the pioneer organization, and at the Fiftieth 
Anniversary in Atlantic City, the President of the 
British Association acknowledged this debt, and the 
greater progressiveness of the American organization. 
The American Public Library has passed through 
two stages of its existence, and is now on the third 
stage in its development. The first stage, which may 
be termed the kindergarten period, was characterized 
by a childish reluctance to part with any of its 
‘treasures’. It showed a mania for collecting, and all 
such acquisitions were guarded as jealously as were 
the jewels of a god in a Dunsany fairy tale. At this 
period a library and a museum were synonymous 
terms. Entering upon a period of adolescence, the 
library movement swung to the opposite extreme, and 
‘circulation’ became the key word in the code of the 
youthful enthusiast who, with lavish generosity, tried 
to force his treasures on a bewildered public. Both 
of these phases were natural transitions in the develop- 
ment of this new branch of educational service, and 
both were useful in their day, paving the way, as they 
did, for the modern public library. To-day the library 
ideal is to combine a careful selection of books with 
a discriminating distribution—and quality of reading 
is stressed, rather than quantity, in the better grade 
libraries on this continent. That greatly-maligned 
term ‘Adult Education’ really means no more than 
this: the intelligent use of intelligently-written books. 
Statistics prove that vast numbers of people in 
Canada and the United States, having discovered the 
inadequacy of their formal education to bring them 
material for spiritual satisfaction, hopefully enrol in 
correspondence schools in an attempt to improve their 
minds together with their worldly lot. At least one 
and a half million new students register annually at 
correspondence schools, many of which are unreliable. 
One of the recognized tasks of the Public Library is 
to rescue such victims from the clutches of the intel- 
lectual charlatans, and to teach the ambitious reader 
how to educate himself by the intelligent use of books 
written by men who are masters of their subject. 


Another problem which will face the next conven- 
tion is the provision of adequate library service for 
the rural population in Canada and the United States. 


In this particular form of library service, both coun- 
tries may learn from the British Library system, for 
in 1919 the machinery was provided for the institution 
of the County Library which has since been established 
in all but a few counties in England, Wales, and 
Scotland. The United States individually have organ- 
ized a system of rural libraries, but it is only in Cali- 
fornia that the County Library has achieved a great 
degree of success. The Central Library for students, 
an institution peculiar to Great Britain, is a purely 
voluntary organization, maintained by the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, and provides opportunity for 
a student in remote districts to borrow the books 
necessary in his studies. As yet this Library is in an 
experimental stage, but its main idea is highly com- 
mendable, and both Canada and the United States 
might do well to establish a National Library on this 
plan. 

_ These, then, are some of the ideas which will be 
discussed at the forthcoming convention in Toronto. 
Be the outcome of discussion what it may, the results 
should prove fruitful to the library movement in 
Canada. Surely Canadian public men will wake from 
the lethargy which has enveloped them so far as 
libraries are concerned. It is not too much to expect 
a ‘national consciousness’ among libraries as the result 
of the meeting of Canadian librarians which is 
scheduled to take place during the conference. The 
United States, in its attitude to the Library, has set an 
example which Canada, taking the cue from Great 
Britain, must soon begin to follow if she wants to 
hold her own with other progressive nations. Our 
public men admonish us continuously on the necessity 
for patriotism. It is the favourite word in the vocabu- 
lary of our journalists, especially at election time. 
This year, because of the Diamond Jubilee of Confed- 
eration, the word is at a premium. What could be a 
more profitable investment for a Government or a 
public benefactor than to ensure an intelligent pat- 
riotism through the country at large by putting within 
the reach of thousands of lonely, isolated people in 
rural districts the means of acquiring a knowledge of 
Canada’s history, its culture, and its problems through 
the medium of books? Canada’s hope of prosperity 
has its roots in the soil, her rural population is the 
backbone of the nation. Surely she owes these more- 
or-less isolated subjects opportunities for education 
and recreation in their leisure moments by the institu- 
tion of rural libraries. Is it too much to expect that, 
together with a quickened interest in libraries in 
general, an appreciation of their problems, and a will- 
ingness to contribute toward their support, there may 
come in time, as the outcome of this great convention, 
a network of libraries in even the most remote districts 
of Canada? Were such a dream to be fulfilled 
patriotic Canadians must needs rejoice exceedingly. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN CANADIAN 
AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


HERE exists in Canada a general and reason- 
able opinion that the prosperity of the country 
is founded upon the produce of the prairie 


wheat-fields. Throughout the growing season ‘he 
Canadian public devours every item of news which 
concerns the prospect of the crop. As a result, the 
man in the street has come to believe himself familiar 
with the climatic and economic difficulties with which 
the wheat-grower has to wrestle and, indeed, of most 
cf the woes that betide him. There must be few 
Canadians, and no intelligent ones, who have never 
heard of the Wheat Pool, the Hudson’s Bay route or 
of Hatfield the Rain-Maker. 

Frequently, however, the papers contain references 
to the prevalence of what is called ‘rust’. Apart from 
the easy conviction that this must be something 
troublesome, we may well doubt whether these refer- 
ences convey much to our man in the street. Now, 
this lack of understanding, justifiable perhaps, is still 
deplorable, because no other single adversity of the 
wheat-grower, whether climatic or economic, can for 
one moment compare with rust in the consistent extent 
to which it nullifies his efforts and depletes his purse. 

During the Session of 1924, before the Select 
Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, 
the Director of the Botanical Division of the Experi- 
mental Farms Branch in the Federal Department of 
Agriculture gave an address in the course of which 
he revealed something of the losses annually sustained 
as the result of rust. It is astounding to read that 
even in 1923, ‘which gave us the highest wheat crops 
in the history of Canada, nevertheless an amount of 
$50,000,000 was lost in the Red River Valley. . . alone’. 
Nor is it reassuring to find that when rust is really 
severe, as it was in 1916, the crop may be diminished 
by an amount of wheat which at current values would 
then have been worth $180,000,000. This is a sum of 
money equal to three times that which the country 
derives annually from its fisheries, and equal to the 
value of the entire mineral production of Canada in 
1922. 

The amount of wasted effort represented by these 
staggering figures is such that, even if for argument’s 
sake they were diminished by one half, it would still 
remain an intolerable incubus upon our wheat-growers, 
which they ought not to be permitted to carry 
indefinitely if there is any reasonable hope that well- 
directed scientific effort might free them from it. 


Fortunately there are now a number of encouraging 
indications that rust may be made to give way before 
investigation. 

Stimulated by such considerations as these and 
encouraged by the ever-increasing weight of scientific 
and agricultural opinion laid before it, the Govern- 
ment took, in 1924, the exceedingly important step of 
providing for the foundation of a research institute 
the chief business of which is to investigate grain 
rust and its control. The report of the Division of 
Botany for 1925 states that ‘the new Dominion Rust 
Research Laboratory at Winnipeg is in full working 
order and the new premises are now being occupied. 
The equipment in regard to laboratory buildings as 
well as . . . . greenhouses, leaves little more to be 
desired ; and every facility has been afforded us by the 
Department . . . for research along the line of grain 
rust control.’ It is gratifying to know that the re- 
sources of the laboratory in the important respect of 
personnel are very fine and fully equal to the serious 
responsibilities which have been laid upon them. It is 
worth while to pause for a moment over the nature 
of the problem which confronts this group of 
scientists. 

The destructive visitation known as stem-rust of 
wheat is one of a large group of parasitic fungi 
collectively called rusts. In common with most highly 
specialized and restricted parasites of animal or 
vegetable affiliations, the life-history of this organism 
is found to be extraordinarily complex, with amazing 
provisions for effective multiplication. The vegetative 
part of the parasite, a system of mildewy filaments, 
is embedded in the tissues of its host, from which 
it extracts the nourishment which would otherwise 
go to the formation of grain. It breaks out at the 
surface solely for the purpose of developing its 
minute reproductive bodies (spores) which, in many 
respects like pollen grains, are formed in incredible 
numbers, detach themselves continually, and float off 
in air currents, making way ‘for more. In the course 
of the life-cycle no less than five wholly different 
kinds of spores are produced, each kind with its own 
special potentialities. 

The parasite passes the winter in the form of the 
so-called ‘winter spores’ ; all vegetative portions perish 
with the death of the host plant. In the spring these 
spores, which are the least adapted to dispersal by 
wind, germinate where they lie, with the result that 
there are produced a crop of very minute and delicate 
spores, the ‘sporidia’. These are wafted about by the 
wind and must soon perish if they do not alight upon 
the leaves of the common barberry bush, upon which 
alone they can establish the parasite. Thus it is 
evident that the life-cycle can only be completed in 
the presence of two alternate hosts, in an analagous 
manner to the malaria organism which must alternate 
between man and a mosquito. When established in 
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the barberry leaf the fungus proceeds to develop a 
third crop of spores, the ‘cluster-cup spores’. These 
again are disseminated by air currents and their 
powers of development are restricted to the wheat 
plant and some related’ members of the grass family. 
A fourth type of spore is also produced on the bar- 
berry, but of the potentialities of this type innumer- 
able experiments have told us nothing whatever. The 
infection of the wheat plant through the agency of 
cluster-cup spores takes place in early summer. 
Within two weeks of infection the ‘summer spores’ 
are formed, and they are able only to re-infect wheat. 
Crop after crop of them are produced throughout the 
season so that from a small beginning an appalling 
multiplication of the parasite may be effected. Finally, 
in the autumn, the winter spores make their appearance 
on the wheat and thus the parasite prepares for 
hibernation. 

Now, it is clear that where two alternate hosts are 
involved in the life-cycle of a parasite, the first pro- 
tective measure to suggest itself is the interruption of 
the cycle by elimination of one of the hosts. This is 
especially obvious where one host is of little or no 
economic value. Eradication of the common barberry 
has been signally successful in certain parts of Europe, 
especitlly in Denmark, and both the United States and. 
Canada are now prosecuting vigorous campaigns for 
that purpose. This is a process largely of administra- 
tion and public education and, as such, has its own 
peculiar difficulties—which are far from insuperable, 
however. Did the matter end here, there would be 
little need for a rust research laboratory. But most 
unfortunately, there is reason to believe that in the 
more southerly wheat areas and perhaps occasionally 
even in Canada, a small portion of summer spores 
may survive the winter and be ready to attack the 
new wheat without the intervention of the stages on 
the barberry. Even if the survival of summer spores 
were confined to the region south of us, Canadian 
wheat would still suffer, because of the surprising 
rate at which the parasite will spread by dissemination 
of spores through the air. Observations which give 
some idea of the range of spore dispersal have been 
made by exposing to the air at various altitudes during 
aeroplane flights, small glass slides filmed with 
glycerine. To these- any spores encountered will 
adhere and may subsequently be counted under the 
microscope. On one occasion, flying 5,000 feet above 
forest land in Manitoba, and 300 miles to leeward of 
the nearest wheat, a plate of two square inches in area 
collected no less than 259 summer spores in fifteen 
minutes. When flying in the vicinity of wheat and at 
similar altitudes, thousands of spores appear on plates 
so exposed. The parasite is obviously able to sweep 
across the country hundreds of miles at a step. 

Protection against this contingency is being 
sought, with definite indications of success, in the 


development of varieties of wheat resistant to rust. 
The problem of resistant varieties, in which must 
also be combined all other desirable qualities, is in 
its simplest possible form sufficiently complex. But 
it has been rendered far more difficult by the discovery 
that wheat rust exists in numerous ‘physiological 
strains’, each of which has its own preferences in 
respect of wheat varieties, being able to attack some 
but not others. It is very unlikely that any single 
variety of wheat can be evolved which will prove 
resistant to all the strains of rust. The degree of 
localization and the ebb and flow of the various 
strains over the whole of North America must, there- 
fore, be studied by means of ‘rust nurseries’ of which 
a large number have been established in the United 
States and Canada. By the time the distribution and 
movements of the strains are well understood it may 
be possible to provide varieties of wheat for use in 
different localities which will be resistant to the 
strains of rust characterizing those localities. 

A combination of barberry eradication and resist- 
ant wheat varieties appears, therefore, to offer the 
most promising indications of success in controlling 
rust. Both measures are of such a sort that continued 
immunity will only be obtained at the cost of eternal 
vigilance, and consequently there is no prospect that 
the shutters will ever be put up over the windows of 
the new Dominion Rust Research Laboratory at 
Winnipeg. 

G. H. Durr. 


THE BIRD 


Breast-bone and ribs enmesh 

A bird in a cage 

Covered for the night with flesh 
To still his vocal rage. 


Curb his wild ardour and 
Circumscribe his wing 

’Till One shall unwind the band 
And let the door swing. 


Free then of the flesh hood 
And the cage of bone, 
Singing at last a good 
Song, I shall be gone 


Into that far and wild 
Where once I sung 
Before the flesh beguiled 
And the trap was sprung. 


A. j. M. Situ. 
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THE WOODCHOPPER 


BY C. F. LLOYD 


hardby a place where four roads meet. He 

was past middle-age when I first saw him, 
about eighteen ninety-eight, on a blustery day in 
February, plowing through the heavy drifts of soggy 
snow that came up to his thighs. It was hard going 
on foot and as I came up with him I stopped the team, 
inviting him to pile in and have a ride to town. 

In the good old days if you were driving along the 
road in any sort of a rig, with room in it for one more, 
and overtook a person on foot, even a tramp, you 
stopped to ask him, or her, to have a ride. It was the 
decent thing to do. Any neglect of this kindly custom 
was looked upon as a serious breach of the social law 
and the man guilty of it was pointed out as a crank 
or worse. I should like to see some of our swell 
motorists stop their nickeled roadsters to offer a foot- 
sore human being a lift. 

The man glanced sharply at me out of the shrewd- 
est and kindest pair of steel-blue eyes I ever saw, as 
he swung first one big foot and then the other over 
the edge of the sleigh box, saying, in a deep bass voice: 

‘I believe I will, young feller. This little ole wind 
sure do pile up the snow. Have to get the boys out 
to-morrow to clear the track.’ 

‘Going to be colder to-morrow’, I remarked, not 
knowing what else to say. 

‘Aye, she’ll nip our noses and take a bit out of our 
ears if we don’t watch out. That wind’s getting round 
to the north.’ 

My companion had a bundle of new axe helves 
with him, sleek helves, smooth as glass and made out 
of good tough elm. 

“Make those yourself?’ I inquired. 

‘Aye, that’s what I do in the evenings after I’ve 
had supper and read the paper. You could wrap one 
of those lads round a tree all day and it wouldn't 
split. Not like those things they make in the city 
with a machine, brittle as glass. You strike one good 
blow with one of those the city fellers make and 
whum, you have no helve and your axe is buried in a 
snow bank. You have to spend half a day digging it 
out.’ 

‘Must be quite a trick to make a good helve’, I 
said. My companion replied with the conscious pride 
of an artist. 

‘Aye, young feller, it’s not so easy at that. You’ve 
got to know the way of the wood. No two bits are 
alike. You've got to finish it carefully too and hang 
it right or your axe won’t balance.’ 

My companion accompanied me all the way to 
town, four miles, where he sold his axe helves to Tony 
Pickens, the hardware man, for cash and bought a 


Ho lived in a little white-washed log house 


few groceries and a bottle of somebody’s liniment 
good for cramp, sprains, sore throat, and baldness. 
Then he started back down the centre of the street 
towards home, taking great strides, his head thrust 
forward, his pointed brown beard tilted at a combative 
angle, as though defying the storm. I was backing 
my team out of the Queen’s Hotel shed as he went by, 
so I called to him to come and ride home with me. I 
am afraid my motive in asking him to ride a second 
time was partly selfish, for there was a wicked wind 
blowing against his side of the sleigh, and being as big 
as all out-doors he made a wonderful wind-break. As 
my place was half a mile further from town than his 
I was able to take him all the way home. We did not 
talk much for it was too cold for conversation. As 
he piled out of the sleigh in front of his own front 
gate he remarked good humouredly: 

‘That sure was one good lift, neighbour. The old 
woman’ll be tickled to see me home so soon. Good- 
night.’ 

‘You’re welcome. 
team broke into a trot. 

During the next ten years I grew to know the big 
man well and to like him. His name _ was 
Parkes, Tom Parkes, Big Tom as most peo- 
ple called him. During the summer he culti- 
vated a tiny, stony farm of about twenty-five 
acres so well that it yielded him and his old woman a 
good living and something over. In the winter time 
he cut cordwood, square timber, fence-posts, rails, 
and shingle bolts for all the farmers round about. On 
Sundays, the year round, he preached to a small 
congregation at Eden school house, tramping two 
miles there and back, no matter how hard it stormed 
nor how vile the roads were, carrying his big Bible 
under his arm. What was funny was that his wife 
never went to church at all. She was a little grey 
woman, silent as a mouse when the cat is about. She 
kept her house spotlessly clean at all times and could 
usually be found in the evenings darning a big armful 
of socks or knitting new ones. She had a long nose 
and a queer habit of watching you intently along the 
line of it when she thought you were not looking at 
her. 

As soon as the first light fall of snow came, 
towards the end of October, Big Tom would get one 
of his neighbours to come over and help him kill two 
fat pigs. Then the pair would edge up the axes, the 
chopping axe and the big broad axe weighing twelve 
pounds. He kept them both as sharp as a razor so 
that one could have shaved with either at a pinch. 
Being his nearest neighbour I was often the one picked 
for these occasions. 


Goodnight’, I replied as the 
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Every week day, all winter long, mild or cold, calm 
or stormy, Big Tom was out in the woods at work, 
piling up his three cords of hard wood, and three and 
a half to four of soft wood a day, and other stuff in 
proportion. As most of the bush he worked in lay in 
my direction I would glance out of my kitchen window 
just at dawn to see him striding past, beard thrust 
out, axe on shoulder, dinner pail in hand. Sometimes 
he carried both axes and now and then a beetle and 
wedge as well. Being particular about the care of 
his tools he took them home every night. 

Many a time when out hunting partridge or rabbits 
I have come suddenly upon Tom either working some 


. big tree up into cordwood or rails, or leaning on his 


axe resting, or warming his tea for lunch over a little 
fire on the sheltered side of a log. It was good to 
watch him work. He would carefully size up a tree 
before commencing to fell it, noting any slight inclin- 
ation of the trunk. He played upon the most stubborn 
wood as skilfully as a musician upon his keyboard, 
striking great telling blows that sent showers of chips 
flying into the surrounding underbush. He would 
never leave a tree half cut up but would work away 
after it was quite dark to finish it. Once only, I think, 
he transgressed this rule and that was the last time 
he was in the woods, a bitter March day in nineteen 


hundred and ten. He was working for me at the 
time and as he turned away sadly from the butt log 
I heard him mutter: 

‘She beat me, dog rat her, she beat me.... Ho, 
hum, I'll fix her in the morning.’ 

But for old Tom there was to be no more wood- 
cutting. That same night- he went down with 
pneumonia and was dead within twenty-four hours. 
He was, I think, the most powerful man, physically, I 
have ever seen, and he was certainly the most innocent. 
If he could do you a good turn, he would, even at 
some expense to himself, but he would never do you 
a bad one. He knew the Bible by heart and had read 
the Family Herald and Weekly Star regularly for over 
forty years, keeping every number in a big box in the 
loft over the kitchen. I don’t know what became of 
them. He was as weatherwise as any barometer and 
if he said the winter was going to be hard it was a 
point of wisdom to get your earlaps newlined. Every 
time he struck a blow with his axe he ejaculated, 
‘Huh, huh’, with a hissing noise. His one human 
weakness was eating, and his favourite dish was flap- 
jacks and fried duck eggs. To see him perform at 
table after a hard day’s work in the woods was to 
recall the old stories of Gargantua. His old woman 
survived him just a month to a day. 


HISTORY OR MYTH >» 


BY H. J. 


the spiritual needs of man, more indicative of 
the infinite variety of his religious experiences, 
few things more romantic and more pathetic than the 
age-long quest of the historical Jesus. It seems to 
have attracted St. Paul and his followers little. He 
was content with his own mystical expericnce of the 
living Christ; it was not necessary for him to have 
any further knowledge ‘after the flesh’. But it cannot 
have been long before others of a less heroic cast 
hungered for some simple life-story of him whom 
they regarded as the Messiah. And ultimately in 
answer to this need there appeared in course of time 
the synoptic gospels. And the author of the Fourth 
Gospel—a man of ineffable tenderness and loveliness 
of soul—though a mystic like St. Paul, and obviously 
himself little interested in the merely historical—ac- 
cepted this natural demand, and gave us his own vision 
of the Word of God in the same attractive biograph- 
ical form. 
It would be a long tale to tell of all the saints and 
preachers and scholars and men of humble and holy 


| tes can be few things more significant of 





*Jesus: A MytuH, by Georg Brandes (Irwin & Gordon; 
Pp. 190; $2.00). 

THE Lire or Jesus, by J. Middleton Murry (Jonathan 
Cape; pp. 317; 10/6). 


DAVIS 


heart who in the course of centuries have sought in 
the writings of the four evangelists to come to the 
knowledge of the man Jesus, and to illuminate with 
their glosses and comments the sacred text, making it 
glow afresh with new life for their generation. 

For the quest of the historical Jesus was not a 
new thing when, in the 19th century under the influ- 
ence of new historical and critical methods, a host of 
scholars began to reshape our conceptions of the de- 
tails of the narrative. Indeed, the result of all that 
work was rather to make it clear, as Schweitzer so 
admirably put it, that the labours of the historian only 
served to push further back beyond our reach the 
figure we sought to approach. He saw very clearly, 
though he refrained from stating it definitely, that 
the merely antiquarian or the scientific historical atti- 
tude towards the past is comparatively unimportant, 
and that the past is only vital to us when it becomes a 
present, living symbol as legend or myth. History 
may interest and fascinate us with its vivid pictures 
of life so different and yet so much like our own, 
and the study of antiquities has ever been and will 
probably remain a delight and an inexhaustible source 
of pleasure to the humanist. But it is not by means 
of this limited, intellectual, and lately-acquired activity 
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of the human mind that the life of men and peoples 
is shaped and directed, but by the power of legend or 
myth. 

When this is once clearly perceived, it is not diffi- 
cult to decide upon the value of two recent contribu- 
tions to the study of the life of Jesus, which are par- 
ticularly interesting as the work, not of theologians 
but of literary critics both of outstanding reputation. 

The first—a recent translation of one of the last 
works of the late Danish critic Brandes—is a piece of 
historical criticism, of which the argument, even if it 
were convincing, would not be of much importance— 
an arid piece of work, neither in the style nor the 
handling of the subject equal to what we should ex- 
pect from such a brilliant writer. The other is the 
fruit of a real experience—a beautiful expression of 
the Jesus ‘myth’ in a form which is vital and signifi- 
cant for many people to-day. 

Brandes is, of course, by birth and temperament, 
entirely opposed to the whole Christian tradition; he 
stands outside it, and is incapable of understanding 
it. But if we accepted his position and shared his 
point of view, the book would still be disappointing. 
It seems to have been carelessly written—even the 
translator is forced to point out occasionally the inac- 
curacy of some of his facts—and it contributes 
nothing new. It contains merely the old arguments 
against the historical evidences for the existence o7 
Jesus of Nazareth—this is the best part of the book— 
and attempts further to prove that the parables and 
sayings attributed to him are nearly all borrowed 
from earlier or contemporary Jewish writers. The 
few parables that are left are then treated with a 
little cheap, contemptuous scorn as the futile additions 
of the Gospel writers with their ‘barbaric traits’ and 
‘burlesque ideas’. His comment on the parable of the 
wedding banquet (Matthew 22:i-xiv.) shows the 
quality of his irony, and this can hardly be due wholly 
to ineffective translation. ‘This king is abnormal in his 
expectation that people who have been dragged in 
from the street without the least warning shall appear 
in festive garments, or expose themselves to eternal 
damnation. He ought to know that the poor, to whom 
his invitation was particularly directed, have no such 
garments at all.’ 

His whole aim, indeed, seems to be to give a dis- 
torted impression of everything in the New Testa- 
ment which he cannot trace back directly to Old 
Testament sources, or to the Talmud or the ‘Didache’ 
which he dogmatically asserts to be ‘a purely Jewish 
document in its origin,’ and ‘the most important source 
of what later, in the Gospels, has become the Sermon 
on the Mount’. By this method and by carefully 
omitting all reference to the incidents and sayings, 
the splendour and sublimity of which such a versatile 
and clever critic must have immediately recognized, 


Brandes entirely defeats his own purpose, which is 
to show that Jesus never existed as a man, but is a 
wholly legendary figure. For in his attempt to destroy 
the historical figure, he presents the myth in such a 
form that it is impossible for us to believe that it 
could have survived at all. It makes nonsense of the 
actual historical facts of our era. 

It may well be true, as Brandes says, that ‘divine 
figures can never be affected by having lived their true 
and only lives in the minds of men’—but it is Mr. 
Murry’s book, not his own, that would lead us to 
believe this dictum. 

For in this ‘Life of Jesus’ we have the myth in 
its latest form. The book is not a piece of scientific 
history or psychology or theology. It is a good piece 
of interpretative criticism, by a literary critic well- 
equipped for this particular task. For there is no 
living English writer who more exactly fits Anatole 
France’s description of a good critic as ‘he who nar- 
rates the adventures of his own soul among master- 
pieces’. In this book we have his account of his latest 
adventure, in which he has discovered the world’s 
greatest man of genius’. ‘The time had come, he 
says in the preface, when it had become urgent upon 
me to make up my mind about Jesus. The 
Jesus who is presented in these pages is simply the 
Jesus who is..real to me—the Jesus in whose real 
existence I can, and in whom I do, believe.’ Whether 
our experience has been similar or not, we can hardly 
fail to appreciate the beauty of the portrait here drawn 
with such sincerity and such power. In this interpre- 
tation of the life and death and of the teaching of 
Jesus, we feel the force of the personality which has 
been ever alive in the mind of Christendom. 

It is a 20th Century portrait—a study of a ‘man 
of genius’, though Mr. Murry recognizes that the con- 
ception cannot be wholly adequate to the reality. ‘To 
the creative imagination of the great man of genius 
was added in him the power to live and die for his 
vision of things to come’. By realizing this he has 
avoided giving us merely an appreciation of the wis- 
dom and truth of the parables and the great sayings. 
His book is not a criticism of a work of art, but of the 
life of a great man—oné who forces us to regard him 
as greater than all the prophets and seers and poets 
that have ever lived. We are not allowed to forget 
for one moment the splendid triumphant force of his 
mind, which set him so far above his own age that 
even his immediate followers could never understand 
him. There is no trace here as in many recent studies 
of the village illumine, or the half-mad fanatic and 
revolutionary; we are made to feel rather the lone 
liness of true greatness, and the enormous distance 
separating Jesus even from the disciples he had 
chosen to be with him. Herein lies the special value 
of the book, and it is remarkable that with this central 
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conception nothing is lost of the other aspect of Jesus 
—his infinite patience and tenderness, and above all 
the gaiety and the joy of that way of life that he 
preached and followed. ‘Consider the lilies of the 
field; they toil not, neither do they spin. . Take 
no thought for the morrow.’ All this appears, of 
course, to Brandes very unpractical and unedifying. 
He remarks: ‘Jesus, who, according to the Gospel 
writers, never worked himself, but lived on the gifts 
from devoted women, and who commanded his dis- 
ciples to live like beggars, never emphasized the joy 
or the honour that springs from work well done.’ But 
his chief difficulty is that he does not find in the 
Gospels ‘a consistent image of Jesus, clean-cut and 
homogeneous. Mr. Murry, on the other hand, has dis- 
covered a point of view from which ‘the profound 
and astonishing unity of the life and teaching of Jesus 
can be grasped’, and he succeeds certainly in present- 
ing us with a consistent story held together by an 
inner unity of purpose and of character, leading on 
inevitably to the final tragedy. 

Here he follows Schweitzer and the exponents of 
the eschatological view, believing that Jesus gradually 
came to realize that he was not only a Son of God, 
but—being alone in realizing his sonship—actually 
also the chosen Messiah. He thus planned and carried 
out consciously the last act of the drama, believing 
that God would vindicate him before the world, until 
that last terrible moment of despair, at the point of 
death, when he knew that it could not be, and cried 
our bitterly: ‘My God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me?’ In the belief that he was the Messiah, 
‘he had laid hold of the wheel of the world to set it 
moving on that last revolution which was to bring all 
ordinary history to a close’. This vivid phrase is 
Schweitzer’s and the passage is worth quoting fur- 
ther:—‘It refuses to turn, and He throws himself 
upon it.—Then it does turn; and crushes Him. . . 
The wheel rolls onward, and the mangled body of 
the one immeasureably great Man, who was strong 
enough to think of Himself as the spiritual ruler of 
mankind and to bend history to his purpose, is hang- 
ing upon it still, That is His victory and His reign.’ 

That is, of course, for Mr. Murry, too, the end of 
the life of Jesus. The fulfilment of his Messianic 
hopes were to be in a manner quite other than what 
he had expected. And that belongs not to the story 
of Jesus, but to the beginning of the history of the 
Christian church. ‘The conviction of the continued 
life of Jesus in a “spiritual body” reached first by 
Simon Peter in Galilee, is the reality behind the con- 
flicting and mutually destructive stories of the bodily 
r surrection of Jesus. Of the reality of this convic- 
tion, of the reality of the experience that created this 
conviction, we cannot doubt. The great Christian 
Church was built, not on a lie, but on a truth.’ Mr. 


Murry goes on to insist that the experience of Peter, 
like the later experience of Paul, was the experience 
of an ‘objective presence’. I do not know what this 
means, and I think he would have done better not to 
dogmatize about it, unless he means simply to show 
the essential connection between the historical Jesus 
and the later Christian experiences. 

For he evidently cannot conceive—like Brandes— 
of a powerful and life-giving legend or myth existing 
only in the minds of men, and having no source at all 
in actual historical occurrences. And it would seem, 
indeed, that the more we get to know of comparative 
religion, and the further we can trace back the great 
myths, the more likely we are to find that there is no 
great legendary figure which has been created entirely 
in the mind of a people, or even by the genius of a 
great artist alone. Legend is, of course, always dif- 
ferent from reality—whether true or false, it enlarges 
and adds greatness to humanity’s small stature; there 
are, perhaps, no great poets or prophets or saints, 
until they are dead. 

Even Jesus in the flesh was not recognized, either 
for the truth and beauty of his teaching or the loveli- 
ness of his life, and those who were nearest to him 
neither understood him nor were loyal to him. But 
aiterwards they understood and were ready to endure 
death in order to prove their loyalty. For that was 
knowledge not after the flesh, but after the spirit. Or, 
as we might express it in other phraseology, reality 
must be transformed into legend or myth and then 
becomes alive, and the source of abundant life. But 
legend is not poetry, it is not a creation of the mind 
alone; it is born of man’s life, and is itself life—and 
life, perhaps, in its fullest and divinest form. 











CHRISTIANITY OR HAPPINESS 


Tue Ricut To Be Happy, by Dora Russell (Rout- 
ledge ; pp. xi, 295; 5/-). 
I’. is not very long since it was a commonplace to 

contrast the optimism of the orthodox Christian 
with the pessimism of the infidel or agnostic, but here 
is a book (very characteristic of our own day) which 
sees the outworn creed as a kill-joy before all else. 
How astonished Browning and Tennyson would be to 
learn that Pippa should have been profoundly miser- 
able, and that our sisters, as they pray, have nothing 
but unhappy views. But this is only to say, at the 
outset, that Mrs. Russell’s point of view is very 
personal to her experience as well as being very 
typical of her generation. Probably her deep desire 
for the happiness of the next generation, coupled with 
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her experience (shared by all sensitive Europeans of 
her age) of war, and of the more poignant disap- 
pointment in church and state after the war, account 
ior the passionate one-sidedness of the bock. 

It is natural for all of us to hope that our children’s 
experience will be happier than our own—and it is 
natural to attribute much of the unhappiness which 
we see around us to the conventions and customs and 
laws of our civilization. If these could be altered, 
how different, we exclaim, would be our lives. 

But Mrs. Russell begs two very vital questions. In 
the first place she seems to assume that all that is 
noble makes for happiness. Freedom to work, to 
know, and to love are her chief claims. The chief 
enemy to this triple freedom has been Christianity, 
which has killed happiness at every turn by denying 
the dignity of manual work, blocking the furtherance 
of knowledge by superstition, and placing its taboos 
on sexual love, and controlled and voluntary parente 
hood. Now granted that she is right in her main 
attack upon Christianity, it is very hard to maintain 
that for the ordinary rank and file of humanity the 
freedom which undoubtedly ennobles and enriches 
also of necessity brings happiness. This is a big 
question to beg, and the comparative happiness of a 
Quebec village and an Ontario University might 
fruitfully be investigated. The second question which 
Mrs. Russell begs is the paramount importance of 
happiness. Of course she will say that it is our 
Puritan tradition which makes us doubtful on this 
point. The truth seems to be that to most of us 
happiness is the important thing when we are thinking 
of those nearest to us, but that for ourselves some- 
thing prevents us from admitting it. And it is pre- 
cisely here that Mrs. Russell goes astray in her furious 
onslaught on Christianity. Christianity in its appeal 
to individuals rightly ignores happiness in its ordinary 
aspects. But as soon as one Christian starts telling 
another how resigned he should be, how contented 
with his poverty, how self-denying in his life, it be- 
comes the false, domineering, joyless thing which 
Mrs. Russell describes. But always when faith is 
the spontaneous response to an ideal appeal, ordinary 
happiness means very little and is supplanted by some- 
thing which, perhaps, Mrs. Russell has never seen. 

There can be no doubt, however, that Mrs. Russell 
is right in thinking that organized Christianity as it 
exists to-day is doing a very great deal to make life 
dull and joyless, by insisting on the notion of a 
life-long struggle between man’s lower and his higher 
nature. She might have said a great deal more than 
she does on this subject without exaggeration. The 
notions of secular and religious, weekdays and Sun- 
days, laity and clergy, the world and the Church, body 
and soul, have spread such a net for men’s feet that 
it is no wonder that fear is the ruling motive in so 
many lives. 


Perhaps Mrs. Russell would have been clearer if 
she had been less analytical in her study ef happiness 
and had stated more emphatically what she no doubt 
believes: that the casting out of fear and the substitu- 
tion for it of the spirit of confidence in oneself and in 
the next generation are the main tasks of reformers 
to-day. 

There is one difficult problem which Mrs. Russell 
hardly touches on: the need which every society seems 
to find of having certain customs and conventions 
which could not possibly appeal to the few select 
aristocratic spirits. Unlimited freedom means the 
negation of such conventions, and that would mean 
social anarchy which ceases to be social. She also 
does not see that such customs, though limiting free- 
dom, may make for happiness. Whether or no 
we be in favour of sexual freedom, we cannot deny 
that happiness is usually more likely if there is some 
restraint from without as well as from within. But 
to Mrs. Russell all convention seems undignified, 
therefore ignoble, therefore unhappy. 

In short, though we respect the author’s deep 
sincerity, and sympathize with her own reactions from 
the past and hopes for the future, we cannot but feel 
that she is one-sided in her view of life, and blinded 
by her own intellectuality. Very much that she says 
is true, but there are more kinds of happiness than 
she recognizes and the very violence of her attack on 
one well-meaning institution makes us suspect her 
wisdom and the essential validity of her claims. After 
all, the men who have deeply influenced others have 
not been reactionaries, they have not been biassed by 
their own individual experience, and they have had no 
bitterness or hatred in their hearts. They have ful- 
filled more often.than they have destroyed, and it is 
only in the forgetting of this by their followers that 
fear and repression and cruelty have entered in. 

MARGARET FAIRLeEY. 


WHITMAN 


Watt WuiTMAN By John Bailey {Macmillans 

in Canada; pp. 220; $1.50). 
O one born on this side of the Atlantic Mr. 
Squire’s choice of American authors to be in- 
cluded in the well-known English Men of Letters 
series is puzzling. In a very real sense, Longfellow 
and Whittier and Washington Irving are English 
men of letters. One might make out a good case for 
the inclusion of Lowell and even Thoreau and, .by a 
stretch of imagination, Emerson. Henry James, it is 
true, has a volume in the series on Hawthorne. But 
who would have expected Herman Melville and Walt 
Whitman to be the next chosen, with Poe to follow 
them, unless, indeed, English letters are to annex all 
American authors of importance? Apparently the 
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Englishman still finds it hard to see things as they 
seem to American eyes. 

Why Mr. Bailey should be the editor is another 
mystery. His attitude to Whitman is clearly fore- 
shadowed in Meredith’s sonnet ‘An Orson of the 
Muses’ which he prints as a kind of preface. Even 
the opening pages of the introductory chapter are 
enough to give one an uneasy feeling that, for his task 
of interpreting Whitman, Mr. Bailey is hampered by 
both his training and his temperament. The suspicion 
becomes certainty long before one reaches the last 
page. The constant comparison of Whitman with 
Milton grows wearisome and at last irritating. Surely 
no book was needed to prove that Whitman did not 
write in the style of Milton. But it is mere justice to 
say that the book is scrupulously fair. Mr. Bailey tries 
hard, he almost agonizes, to understand and interpret 
to his fellow-countrymen this queer amorphous genius. 
He gives all the usual facts about Whitman’s life and 
writings, but somehow as if he were examining under 
a microscope the form and behaviour of a creature 
in a different realm. 

One fears that the effect of this book in such a 
well-known and highly regarded series as the English 
Men of Letters will be to confirm the present wide- 
spread misunderstanding of Whitman. Over and 
over Mr. Bailey points out, what is perfectly true, 
that Whitman considered himself the authentic voice 
of American democracy; everywhere he seems to as- 
sume that America, too, regards him as her authentic 
voice. But, as anyone acquainted with Americans, 
even with ‘advanced’ young college men, knows quite 
well, that assumption is far from being true. As a 
matter of fact few Americans rated Whitman highly 
till they were persuaded by European and especially 
by French critics that he was one of the great forces 
in modern literature. Even the leaders of the ‘free 
verse’ movement appear to feel that it is more respect- 
able to base their free rhythms on the practice of 
Milton and Matthew Arnold than on the poetry of 
Whitman whose name is not even mentioned in the 
prefaces to the 1915 and 1916 volumes, Some Imagist 
Poets. As a matter of fact Americans are no more 
likely to feel that Whitman is the real spokesman of 
America than Englishmen are that George Borrow 
voices the real England. 

Mr. Bailey’s book has the great merit of present- 
ing enough of Whitman’s work, both good and bad, to 
enable the intelligent reader to form his own estimate 
of Whitman. That few readers on this side of the 
Atlantic will agree with his findings is almost certain, 
but everyone will recognize that his failure, if there 
is failure, should be attributed to a training and 
temperament that enable a man to deal adequately 
with Milton but, despite his honesty and ability, pre- 
vent his ever coming quite to sympathize with the 
‘barbaric yawp’ of Walt Whitman. 


A GREAT MODERNIST 


EMILE VERHAEREN, A STuDy IN THE DEVELop- 
MENT OF His ArT AND IpEas, by P. Mansell Jones 
(University of Wales Press; pp. xx.; 246). 

HE appearance of Professor Jones’ stimulating 
T and scholarly book is a doubly welcome event. 

Though much has been written on Verhaeren 
in France, in Germany and in the poet’s native Bel- 
gium, there was still ample room for an authoritative 
and, as far as possible, definite study. Professor 
Jones, we think, has given us such a book. Again, up 
till the war one had grown accustomed to look to our 
British universities for critical works of this calibre 
in the field of Romance literature. We hope, there- 
fore, that the publication of Professor Jones’ Ver- 
haeren is the promise of a renaissance of critical 
curiosity in Great Britain as to the literature of what 
journalists call ‘our cousins across the Channel’. 

To do Professor Jones justice his critic would 
have to be an enthusiastic lover of Verhaeren or, 
what is much more difficult, one who has, like Pro- 
fessor Jones, spent many days and nights probing the 
inner workings of that fascinating mind, half French, 
half Flemish which was capable of conceiving almost 
simultaneously the plaintively sweet music of the 
Heures du soir and the symphonic splendour of those 
poems so aptly named Les Rythmes souverains. 

One can only refer with the greatest admiration 
to the writer’s handling of the poetic evolution of 
Verhaeren. There is an epic quality in the mere 
story of the poet’s gradual descent into the depths of 
his own soul in search of a truth and a beauty which 
he was later to find—and to find triumphantly—in 
the actualities of life. Les Débdcles, ‘the central abyss 
of the trilogy’ which is called the Soirs, are the whis- 
perings of a well-nigh doomed soul. Here Professor 
Jones is reminded of the macabres Fleurs du mal of 
Baudelaire, but this, we feel, is unjust to Verhaeren 
who, whatever he did, retained his essential sincerity 
whilst Baudelaire must always be suspected of a 
certain theatricality. 

Verhaeren, like Chénier, as Professor Jones indi- 
cates, and for that matter like every other eighteenth 
century poetaster, cherished an urgent ambition to 
celebrate the scientific, industrial, and__ political 
achievements of modernity. To misquote Chénier, 
his desire was:—‘Sur des pensers nouveaux, faisons 
des vers modernes.’ Strange to say he succeeded, 
though not in the Forces tumultueuses, his most 
obvious poetic transcript of modern effort. Here we 
are reminded that though, alas! there are many who - 
can make a business out of poetry not even a Ver- 
haeren can make poetry out of business. But in the 
gorgeous suite called La multiple Splendeur, Verheren 
reaches the highest pinnacle—‘self deification through 
an enthusiasm for the glory of life and the greatness 
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1867 CONFEDERATION 1927 


On the first of next month the great Dominion of Canada will celebrate her sixtieth birthday. Canada has done 
: her bit in Peace and War. She has nothing to regret; nay, on the contrary, she has much to make her legitimately 
ve proud. In ancient days the haughty Roman had but to say, “Civis Romanus Sum,” and the armed sentries saluted and 
let him pass. The time is close at hand when to say “I am a Canadian citizen”, will be as sure a passport and as proud 




















or 
a boast. Is not this, then, a good year in which to give your country the praise that is her due? Not with wild flag. 
up waving and empty bragging—our Race’s history needs no such noisy advertising—but with a quiet thankfulness for all 
ur our peg in this land of real Liberty, and a determination to help our own land and our own people to the limit of 
our capacity. 
re “But,” we hear continually, “Canada has no Literature.” You are wrong, dear fellow-citizens. She has; and it is 
e- growing stronger every day. Remember, Canada is still young, and she has had a strenuous youth of hard work. Give 
r- her the same chance as you give other nations no whit superior to yourselves. Read your own authors’ books and compare 
them with the tons of trash that come across our border in flaunting covers. Then you will find that she has good 
al writers and plenty of them. Lend them a helping hand. Encouragement goes a long way. Stand four-square to the 
at world and say, “We are all Canadian citizens, first—last—and all the time.” 
9 
. SOME OF DENTS’ CANADIAN BOOKS OF 1927 
. GENERAL FOR THE YOUNG 
)- 
e RUSSIA IN 1926 If your young folk are looking for Pageants or little 
rey adhe Plays or Recitations, prose or verse, for celebrating the 
1, By R. F. and M. S. McWilliams (of Winnipeg) Jubilee, or other National occasions, we can confidently 
t Mr. and Mrs. McWilliams, hee be par Bic gg Met recommend the following books by Canadian Authors. 
ments, ave made a spe ° ° ° ° ° 
problem. Last year they’ paid o vak ps Resse for ‘the ae Their pages teem with appropriate patriotic pieces : 





purpose of seeing things as they really are to-day. This book 


peor geo Bg Bong —— of daily life, is intensely interesting C AN ADIAN FOLK SONGS, OLD AND 





$1.00 
: NEW 
f SALTACRES Crown 8vo. - - - - $1.50 
> By Leslie Reid (of Toron Translated from the French by J. Murray Gibbon, with 
4 ? eid ( to) harmonizations of the original airs by Geoffrey O'Hara and 
f wt eet novel by the Author of “The Rector of Maliseet.” Oscar O’Brien. Decorated by Frank H. Johnston. 
ritten with the same delicate touch and dainty imagery. A selection of the best “chansons” of France and Old Quebec, 
Highly spoken of by English reviewers. in French and English, side by side, with the original melodies 
$2.00 set to simple music for the first time. Admirably suited for 
home and community singing. A real Canadian book that 





should be in every Canadian home. 





| ALONG THE OTTAWA 


By Lloyd Roberts (of Ottawa) CANADIAN HISTORY 
A book of Poems on country and town by the son of C. G. D. J. Dickie, N Schoo ] 
D. Roberts, the great nature-lover and poet. This latest book By J D “ie ormal L Ca nial 
of young Mr. Roberts bids fair to carry out his early promise The Set of 8 volumes = = $6.25 
and place him among the greater poets. 
Though primarily school books, the contents of these popu- 
$1.50 lar works are so delightful and the illustrations so attractive 


that they make excellent books for home reading. The volumes 
can be purchased singly. Illustrated folders free. 





PEACE AND EFFICIENCY IN SCHOOL 








By Norman Fergus Black, M.A., D.Paed. By A. M. Stephen Pa “ ia 40 cents 
With an Introduction by Hon. J. D. Maclean, Minister of A Selection of Prose and Verse from the best Canadian 
Education, Victoria, B.C. This clever work treats of school Authors, suitable for High School grades. 
administration problems from the Class-teacher’s viewpoint. 
It discusses Co-operation, Teachers’ Rights, Tenure and Salary 
schedules, and many other all-important subjects. Simply in- With every order for any of the above three books a Cana- 
} ty ok Teachers, Inspectors, Trustees, Ratepayers and dian Historical Pageant, suitable for production at Jubilee or 
‘arents alike. 2.50 other National celebrations, will be given free for Five Cents to 
$ 4 cover cost of mailing. 





General, Educational and Special Catalogues, Everyman’s Library and King’s Treasuries lists on application. Eight most 
interesting Pamphlets on literary subjects have just been issued by the editors of Everyman’s Library. These can be 
had for the asking. 


JI. M-. DENT & SONS, LIMITED 


Aldine House, 224 Bloor Street West - : ° Toronto 5, Ont. 
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of humanity’. He preaches the gospel of energy in 
an age which has every temptation to become flaccid. 
He is gigantic in his vision of a future religion based 
on mutual admiration. ‘Ne pourrait-on pas baser la 
morale sur admiration?’ he asks himself, and in the 
Multiple Splendeur he answers the question in the 
purest poetry our century has yet produced. Verhaeren 
is greater than Hugo, whom he worshipped so blindly, 
for in addition to impressive imagery and harmony 
his poetry glows with the white light of a great intel- 
lect. He silhouettes reality against eternity. 


F. C. Green. 


A PROMISING HISTORIAN 


THE REFORMATION IN Dustin, 1536-1558. by M. 

V. Ronan (Longman’s Green; pp. xxxii, 543; $6.00). 
N the whole this is a valuable contribution to a 
neglected field of Irish History. The author has 
made valiant attempts to be objective and, broadly 
speaking, it is not too much to say that he has succeed- 
ed. How hard his task has been can be seen from his 
quotations from Mr. J. S. Fletcher, who is singularly 
far from possessing an objective mind; from the belief 
that Chapuys—where it suits the author to accept his 
evidence—is a better authority than Harpsfield; from 
his belief that Henry VIII’s dealings were ‘deeply dis- 
tasteful to the English nation at large’; from reliance 
on such phrases as ‘he was told’ and ‘it is said’ to prove 
positions and so on. On the other hand, we must give 
full credit to the author’s intentions. We can say that 
he is not unbiassed; and we can equally say that he is 
not without evident good faith. After all it is a sense 
of good faith which is valuable in the historian. Mr. 
Ronan’s bias is atmospheric. He does not grasp the 
political principles in relation to religion which were uni- 
formly held in the sixteenth century by every govern- 
ment—Roman Catholic or Protestant. The applications 
of these principles differed in intensity in England, in 
Ireland, in Scotland, in France, or the Low Countries; 
but fundamentally they were all derived from the for- 
mula cujus regio, ejus religio. Ideally we may regret 
that there was arbitrary rule in Ireland as elsewhere; 
and we may allow ourselves to pity those who suffered 
from it. The number of those who suffered, however, 
whether in personal persecution or in material hurt, 
ought not to blind us to similar wrongs in others, 
though a minority, when political changes came. It is, 
however, foolish to waste pity or to distribute blame. 
We must be prepared as historians to accept the 
theories of an age as we find them—and equally to 
accept the buttresses which men erected for their 
theories. To do otherwise is to turn history into com- 
parative morality. It is this failure to get a con- 
temporary point of view which is the gravest defect 
in Mr. Ronan’s book. We thoroughly sympathize 
with him in his anxiety to write judicially and in his 
strictures on ‘protestant’ historians. From some of 


his remarks, however, it is clear that he is not quite 
free from the danger of being called a ‘Roman 
Catholic’ historian. As long as that is possible, 
historical writing is pretty futile. The true point of 
view is this—Henry, Edward, and Mary all did dif- 
ferent things in Ireland. Why? What were the six- 
teenth century dealings in Scotland, France, and the 
Low Countries? Why? Persecution was not a vice 
of the age; it was a political virtue. It was as necessary 
as any other incident in contemporary government. 
Why not leave it at that? 

With this criticism in mind we can afford to say 
that Mr. Ronan has written a valuable book, which 
is specially important for the documents which he 
prints. His methods are sound and his promise 
and potentialities are excellent. If he forgets the 
odium theologicum, if he learns to see that long foot- 
notes from other writers are so much waste paper, he 
will doubtless contribute much of worth to Irish his- 
tory. There are a few glaring mistakes such as 
Poyning’s and Stubb’s. There are explanations, such 
as that relating to the heriot and to the portion canon, 
which are far from clear. There are attempts to read 
into documents, such as the Ordo Communionis, 
meanings which are strained and partizan. On the 
whole, however, the book was well worth the writing, 
and Mr. Ronan has succeeded in arousing our interest 
in it. It is with no factious spirit that we have criti- 
cized. The subject is beset with snares; the tradi- 
tions are ugly; the temptations to score a point great. 
The promise is so good, the writing so clear, and the 
general result so fair, that we hope that Mr. Ronan 
will develop into a great historical scholar. 


TRANSMOGRIFYING AESOP 


AEsop IN VERSE, by J. E. Wetherell (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. xi, 199; illustrated; $2.00). 
ERE is a book that really has no justification. 
Why should any one want to read a verse transla- 
tion of Aesop’s Fables? Surely the worldy wisdom 
of the old Greek slave shines clearest in the limpid 
prose of such a version as Caxton’s. Half the charm 
of these little beast fables lies in the pleasant surprise 
of recognizing that the simple tale of animal life has 
a lesson for the complex world of c.vilized men. Think 
of the application to world politics of that story of 
the doe, blind in one eye, that fancied herself safe in 
feeding always by the seashore where she could watch 
that no danger approached her from the land. And 
the hunters, you remember, rowed in and shot her on 
her blind side. The contrast between the simplicity 
of such a story and its wide application is more readily 
felt in prose despite the neat verses of the admirable 
La Fontaine. 
Mr. Wetherell pleads that ‘among the countless 
current editions of the Fables one edition in verse will 
not be regarded as quite out of place’. And he reminds 
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Political Unrest in Upper 


Canada, 1815-1836 
By Aileen Dunham 


Miss Dunham’s book throws valuable 
new light on the struggle for responsible 
government that preceded Lord Durham’s 
famous report on the Position in Canada. 
The author is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 


Cloth, $4.00 


Nineteen Modern Essays 
Edited by W. A. J. Archbold 


“The Nineteen Papers in this volume 
will by turn entertain, amuse and in- 
struct. The book is good.”—W. A. 
Deacon, Saturday Night. 


Cloth, $1.75 


Land, Sea and Air 
By Mark Kerr 


There are chapters on the Great War 
and the Battle of Jutland; on the forma- 
tion of the Air Force and Flying in gen- 
eral; on Race-riding, Polo, Sailing and 
the Stage. 


Illustrated, $7.50 








Pearl and Plain 
By E. A. Griffin 


A love story of Society—a tale of in- 
trigue, matrimonial and financial, of the 
slow retribution for a cruel wrong of long 
ago. 


Cloth, $2.00 











The Recollections of 
Roderic Fyfe 
By John Oxenham 


In this new novel we find pathos, mys- 
tery and adventure. The record of the 
hero’s devotions to his work and the girl 
he loved best. 


Cloth, $2.00 





Whin Fell 
By Pamella Hamilton (P. Oxenham) 


The story of the adventures and diffi- 
culties faced by a young girl who enters 
the business world after being brought 
up in a somewhat narrow groove. 


Cloth, $2.00 








For Canada’s Diamond Jubilee 


The Canadian Flag Day Book - - - 


Cloth, 75 Cents 





By W. Everard Edmonds, M.A. 








210 VICTORIA STREET 


LONGMANS 


, GREEN & COMPANY 


- TORONTO 2 














NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


THE PROBLEMS OF PEACE 


Probably $3.50 


_ This volume contains lectures delivered at the Geneva Institute of International Relations at the Palais des Nations, August, 
1926. The following partial list of contents indicates the varied nature of the lectures and the international status of the speakers: 








The Development of the International Mind, by Alfred Zimmern; Action of the Council of the League of Nations in International 
Disputes, by M. Paul Mantou; Germany’s International Position Since Locarno, by Dr. Arnold Wolfers; The Foreign Policy of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, by Michael Farbman; International Government and National Sovereignty, by Professor H. 


J. Laski; ete. 


THE NEW GERMANY 


By Ernst Jackh. 


$1.50 


_ In this book the author, a leading figure in German Liberal circles since 1902, presents a picture of what has actually happened 
in the mentality of Germany since 1914. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
ANCIENT WORLD 


Volume 1!1.—Rome, 


By M. ROSTOVTZEFF. 
Trans. by J. D. Duff. 


$6.25 


This is Volume II. of 
the famous’ Rostovtzeff 
history for the general 
reader. It covers. the 
whole period of Roman 
History from the founda- 
tions to the end of the 
Empire of the West in 
479 A.D. It is as finely 
and copiously illustrated 
as its predecessor. 








A BOOK ON PRE-WAR GERMANY BY A GERMAN 


FROM BISMARCK TO THE WORLD WAR 
ERICH BRANDENBURG. $6.25 


‘“‘Among these books none has attracted or deserves so much 
attention as Professor Brandenburg’s work, of which we are glad to 
say an English translation is now published. It is much the most 
well-informed and scholarly account of Eurepean Semory before 
the war which has yet appeared in any language. The veteran his- 
torian was allowed access to the Foreign ce archives at Berlin; 
and, though his book appeared before the Grosse Politik was com- 
pleted, it has the same and even greater authority than if he had 
been able to use the whole of that work. Greater authority because 
he has subjected the archives to an independent examination, and 
from time to time quotes or refers to documents which still remain 
unpublished.’’—From The Times Literary Supplement. 








THE CORRIDORS OF TIME. Edited by H. J. E. Peake and H. J. Fleure. 


The first four volumes of this series will be ready shortly: I., Apes and Men; II., Hunters and Artists; III., Peasants and Pot- 
The series describes the story of the earth and of mankind before the dawn of recorded history, 


ters; IV., Priests and Kings. 


THE DIARY OF A 


COUNTRY PARSON 
Vol. III., 1788-1792. 


Edited by 
JOHN BERESFORD 


3.75 


All the familiar and 
lovable features of the 
first two volumes are 
here, but there is a great 
deal more, for a little 
drama now begins to play 
its part in the good Par- 
son Woodforde’s life. This 
little drama makes this 
the best of the three 
volumes. 


8 Vols., each $1.50 





bringing the story down to about the year B.C. 700. All that is now held as most probable in the discoveries of geology, anthro- 
pology, biology, archaeology, etc., is compressed and presented by the editors—who are both distinguished anthropologists—for the 
entertainment and instruction of the ordinary intelligent man and woman. Each volume will be well illustrated, and the series will 
rank high among Oxford books. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS - TORONTO 2 
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us of Plato’s story that ‘Socrates whiled away his 
time in prison by turning a few of these Fables into 
verse’. One hopes he made a better fist of it in Greek 
iambics than Mr. Wetherell has in the English ballad 
measure. It seems to me a shame to transmogrify 
‘The Fox and the Lion’, with its dry comment of 
‘Familiarity breeds contempt’, into an undigified jingle 


that ends in this :— 


The third time that he met the Lion 
He ran toward him and cried: 

‘What’s all the noise about, old beast? 
I’m not to be terrified.’ 


The Lion was so surprised he turned 
And off to his den he hied. 

The fox now roams the forest free 
And scorns the lion’s pride. 


When danger, like a Lion, threatens ill, 
Flee not, but stand, and all your hopes fulfil. 


A FAITHFUL BIOGRAPHER 


Guy DE Maupassant, by Ernest Boyd (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. 258; $4.50). 
T is hard to understand why this agreeably written 
biographical study should be described by the pub- 
lishers as ‘a pioneering work’ since it adds little or 
nothing to what the novelist’s compatriots have al- 
ready told us concerning his life. In the case of cer- 
tain writers, biography becomes a sort of literary 
resurrection; it is particularly true with regard to De 


Maupassant. 
With a fidelity and an industry which one hopes he 


will some day apply to other less hackneyed subjects, 
Mr. Boyd has exumed the sadly familiar details of the 
existence of a man whose most jealous desire was to 
hide the intimacies of his life from a curious public. 
By far the most interesting part of this book deals 
with the friendship between De Maupassant and his 


beloved master, Flaubert. Mr. Boyd’s lucid treatment 
of this aspect of his theme deserves great praise. The 
same cannot be said, however, of his account of the 
Soirées de Medan, which is long and rather tiresome. 
The story of De Maupassant’s insanity and its gradual 
reflection in his writings is a matter which might well 
be entrusted to the pen of the psychiatrist, but Mr. 
Boyd, like Lombroso and Thomas, dwells upon this 
morbid theme with the incorrigible ghoulishness of 
your faithful biographer. 

He concludes his study with these words: ‘Were 
we not able, however, thus to trace the simultaneous 
curve of his [De Maupassant’s] literary career and his 
physical life it would not be so easy to understand why 
his place in French literature is assured.’ A strange 
illusion! On the contrary, surely there is no other 
French writer whose literary reputation depends less 
on our knowledge of his ‘physical life’. It is true, of 
course, that certain of his productions can only be ex- 
plained by his malady, but fortunately his fame does 
not rest upon these. The characteristic of his best 
work is its complete objectiveness. There is probably 


‘by scholars working in its archives. 


no writer whose works more richly deserve the epithet 
which Taine applied to the non-autobiographical novel 
—‘le roman ou le cordon ombilical est coupé’. 

May one, in conclusion, offer a word of congratula- 
tion to the printer who conceived the happy thought 
of setting this book in Suburban French type? The 
result is most pleasing. F.C.G. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


A Stupy on THE Minimum Wace, by J. H. Rich- 
ardson, M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.) (Allen and Unwin). 
IGHT years ago few can have foreseen the great 
value of thre social and economic literature that 
would be issued either by the League of Nations or 
The League is 
giving to economics a much-needed international out- 
look, which is at the same time concrete because based 
on up-to-date official information from many sources. 
This book, by one whom we judge to be working with 
the League, has three great merits. It is compact. It 
is theoretical in the good sense of attempting broad 
deductions from current practice. And for Ontario 
readers it is particularly interesting because of the 
frequent reference it makes to the Ontario Minimum 
Wage Act. The most important chapters are those 
which discuss the basis of the Minimum Wage—the 
Living Wage or the Capacity of Industry to Pay 
(III-V). By interpreting the latter as capacity of 
industries in general, instead of capacity of -particular 
industries, the author evades the very real conflict 
between the two. So did the Cave Committee of 1922 
on the British Trade Boards Acts, when they recom- 
mended a wage which (a) approximates to subsistence 
level and (b) which the trade can bear. As Professor 
Pigou says (Economic Journal, Sept., 1922, p. 323): 
‘This is mere shirking. . The last six words 
(i.e. (b) ) destroy those which go before (i.e. (a) ) 
and leave an unmeaning chaos.’ Ontario has avoided 
this and other obscurities. Its Minimum Wage Act 
is confined to women, it is based on the cost of living 
of a woman dependent on her earnings, but not re- 
sponsible for the support of others, and it varies 
according to the size of the town. 

There are very interesting chapters (VIII.& VIIII ) 
on “The Family Allowance System’ and ‘Wages of 
Men and Women’. On the former the author is 
wisely cautious. It is ‘desirable as a means of prevent- 
ing privation among a comparatively small group of 
workers whose wages are comparatively low’ (121). 
On the question of Wages of Men and Women he 
recommends that, in fixing minima, the man’s wage 
‘be fixed in relation to a family of average size and 
the woman’s wage in relation to her own require- 
ments’ (175). If the work is identical, men and 
women should be paid at the men’s rate—this for 
unskilled jobs. And ‘for equal work in more highly 
paid employment, the minimum rate should be the 
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A Group of 
Excellent 
Mystery Stories 


By RONALD A. KNOX 


The Three Taps 


A new sort of detective story in 
which the clues are not concealed 
from the reader. A real thriller. 


$2.00 


and 


The Viaduct Murder 


Characterized by the critics as one 
of the outstanding detective stories of 


our time. 
$2.00 








By FREEMAN WILLS CROFTS 


The Ponson Case 


A delightful entertainment which 
keeps the interest at fever heat. 


$2.00 


and 


The Cheyne Mystery 


Published last year, but finding 


more readers than ever. 


$2.00 





Sinister House 


By CHARLES F. BOOTH 


A mystery story with a 
romance. 


real 


$2.00 





From Nine to Nine 
By LEO PERUTZ 


‘From Nine to Nine’ is something 
new under the sun.’ 


$2.00 
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A New and 
Record- Breaking 
Novel 


Although only recently published, 
over half a million copies have been 
sold in France, and it has been trans- 
lated into fifteen languages—that ex- 
plains why we are offering you 


The 
Madonna of the 


Sleeping Cars 
By MAURICE DEKOBRA 


$2.50 


It is a swiftly-moving, cosmopolitan 
story of to-day, which carries one from 
London to Berlin, to a small seaport 
in Russia, then back to the heroine’s 
castle in Scotland, and finally to Paris 
It is full of colour, sparkles with wit 
and epigram, and moves with a 
rapidity and dramatic intensity, which 
no doubt account for its sensational 
success. 





Another Great 
Novel Like 
“Power!” 


VERDI 


A Novel of the 
Opera 


By FRANZ WERFEL 
$3.00 


It has been a ‘best seller’ in Ger- 
many for many months. This is 
in its favour, you know. A ‘best 
seller’ in Germany, as you _ prob- 
ably are aware, is not like one of that 
ilk over here. Sound stuff. Monu- 
mental literature. That’s the sort that 
goes into a fifteenth or twentieth 
printing over there, and this VERDI 
by Franz Werfel is that sort of book. 
It is the best musical novel since Jean 
Christophe; indeed, it is a work that 
very admirably challenges comparison 
with that great novel by the French 
music critic that attracted the atten- 
tion of the world a few years ago. If 
you are musical you will revel in this 
story of the great Italian Maestro. If 
you are interested only in literature as 
literature, you will find here one of 
the great psychological studies of 
modern times. 





LENZ ON 
Contract Bridge 


The long-awaited exposition of the 
new game by the greatest living 
bridge player. The official rules of 
the Knickerbocker Club are given. 


$1.50 
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same for both sexes, the amount being determined 
according to the capacity of each separate industry’ 
(135). As the State has obviously the capacity to 
pay, this means that teachers and postal workers 
should be paid at the same rate regardless of sex, 
provided their work is of equal difficulty. But is this 
practicable? Does any State do it? The author gives 
no evidence in support of his sweeping pro- 
nouncement. 

Finally the author raises, only to dismiss as outside 
his task, the bearing of the minimum wage on the 
tariff. Is it a justification for protection against 
countries with lower standards? A reasoned argu- 
ment on this issue would have greatly interested 
Canadian readers. — 

To sum up, this small book of 193 pages is one 
which should be in the hands of every social worker. 
It is clear and broad, and where it does not satisfy 
by its answers, it provokes further thought and study 
on the reader’s part. And what more could a small 
book do? 

C. R. Fay. 


COMMUNIST IDEOLOGY 


HistoricAL MATERIALISM, by Nikolai Bukharin 
(Irwin & Gordon; pp. xv, 318; $3.25). 
HE author is editor-in-chief of Pravda, which in 
Moscow occupies a somewhat unique position of 
journalistic authority, and at times he lays aside his 
blue pencil and lectures on economics and sociology 
at the University of Moscow. He is, therefore, sin- 
gularly well qualified to present an analytical study 
of Historical Materialism, founded on Marxian 
Socialism, which provides the theoretical basis for 
the new social system in Russia. The organization 
of society, at any given time, may be divided into the 
‘production relations——Slavery, Feudal System, 
Capitalism or Socialism—and a superstructure of 
Religion, Law, Art, and the various ideological insti- 
tutions. According to Bukharin there are no eternal 
verities or immutable laws of sociology, but eacn 
new organization of the productive relations requires 
a complimentary superstructural ideology. A social 
theory that is adequate in a feudal system is useless 
in a period of capitalist development, and economic 
principles which may be objectively true, in a class 
state, will be worthless and have no validity in an 
organized communist society. Not only political 
economy but philosophy will at any given time no 
more than present a reflection of the existing economic 
organization of society. Religion and Law, Art and 
Science are all subject to the same evolutionary law, 
and each will be governed and circumscribed by the 
prevailing class-relationships. Bukharin does not 
present any definite communist philosophy, as it is 
implicit in his theory that no real socialist philosophy 
can be created until a communist society is actually 


in existence, and Russia is only at the beginning of 
a transition stage. The following extract, dealing 
with the social aspect of the machine, is a good illus- 
tration of Bukharin’s style :— 


Any specific machine will once lose its significance as 
a machine outside of human society; it becomes merely 
a portion of external nature, a combination of pieces of 
wood, steel, etc. When a great liner sinks to the bottom, 
this living monster with its powerful engines can cause 
the whole marvelous structure of steel to vibrate, with its 
thousands of appliances of every possible kind, from dish- 
rags to wireless station, now lies at the bottom of the sea 
and the whole mechanism loses its social significance. 
Barnacles will attach themselves to its body, its wood 
construction will rot in the water, crabs and other animals 
will live in the cabins, but the steamer ceases to be a 
steamer; having lost its social existence, it is excluded 
from society, and is now merely an object—no longer a 
social object—like any other part of external nature which 
does not come into direct contact with human society. 


CAMPAIGNS OF CORNWALLIS 


SELECTIONS FRoM THE STATE PAPERS OF THE Gov- 
ERNOR-GENERAL OF INp1A, Edited by G. W. Forrest 
(Blackwell, Oxford; 2 vols.; pp. v, 212, 208; 36/-). 

HE newest addition to this considerable series 

published by Mr. Basil Blackwell was entrusted 
to the capable hands of the late Sir George Forrest. 
No one more capable could have been selected, as Sir 
George brought to his work not only high historical 
accomplishments but perhaps an unrivalled knowledge 
of Indian records. The series bids fair to be one of 
the most important undertaken within recent years in 
imperial history. It is of the greatest importance that 
the State papers of the various representatives of the 
Crown overseas should be selected and edited, and 
we only hope that Mr. Blackwell may see his way to 
undertake similar work for British North America 
since 1763. 

These volumes dealing with Lord Cornwallis’ 
régime in India cover years of great moment in Indian 
history. In the first volume, Sir George Forrest pro- 
vides an admirable account of them, laying special 
emphasis on Cornwallis’ campaigns (1791-92), and on 
the developments of public and parliamentary interest 
in Indian affairs as a whole. He has succeeded in 
writing a survey which is at once accurate, interest- 
ing, and clear. The account of the military opera- 
tions, while of first-class value for military historians, 
is full for the ordinary reader of fascinating exploits. 

The second volume consists of State papers cover- 
ing the pivotal campaign against Tippoo, land admin- 
istration, Maratha and Oude affairs, and military ad- 
ministration. The selections have been made with 
care and insight and ought to prove of inestimable 
usefulness to students of imperial and Indian history. 

Both volumes constitute a real contribution to his- 
torical literature. They render easier the approach 
to a complicated and difficult period, and ought to be 
in the possession of every serious thinker on Indian 
affairs. We shall await with interest further addi- 
tions to this important series. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Tue INcoME Tax IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
Unitep States, by Harrison B. Spaulding Ph.D. 
(P. S. King & Son; pp. 320; 12/-). 

NCOME taxes are one of the chief sources of 
| revenue of most states since the War, and in view 
of the high rates still generally found, there has 
been much discussion of the economic principles on 
which they are based and the administrative methods 
used in enforcement. Dr. Spaulding’s book shows the 
advantages of both the economic and legal approach, 
and his comparison of the two systems shows practi- 
cal familiarity with them both. Income taxes have 
now become so complicated that it is no longer pos- 
sible to treat fully in a single book even the income 
tax of a single country. In the United Kingdom, the 
jaw must be sought in the Income Tax Act of 1918 


and annual amendments since that date, but the prin- 


ciples of administration are to be found in a number 
of schedules, in eight volumes of tax cases, and in a 
mass of departmental regulations and rulings not 
available to the public. In the United States the liter- 
ature is even more voluminous. Dr. Spaulding has 
succeeded very well in avoiding the morass of ad- 
ministrative detail and concentrating on broad 
features. It is to be hoped that some writer will do 
for the Canadian law what this book has done for 
those of Great Britain and the United States; but in 


Canada the published material is so scanty that not- 
withstanding the need, an adequate treatment will be 
much more difficult. 


EXPERIMENTS, by Norman Douglas (Chapman 


and Hall; pp. 267; 12/6). 


This collection of criticism, stories and essays is 
frankly journalism. We say ‘frankly’, in charity to 


the author’s good judgment, for they completely lack 
the impress of individuality, the vital spark. The 


stories ring like the imitation of an imitation of some- 
thing quite artificial; the essays are commonplace, the 


criticism formless. The style at its best is lacking in 


distinction, at its worst is slovenly or obscure. If the 
book has any charm, it is found, as with all journal- 
ism, in the subject-matter. The essay called ‘Intellec- 
tual Nomadism’, an account of the posthumous jour- 
nal of Isabelle Eberhardt, is full of vivacity, and there 
are other gay patches, quotations from the books 
reviewed. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tea From Curna, by Frederic William Wallace 
(Musson; pp. 326; $2.00). 


Brack Macic, by Marjorie Bowen (Macmillans 
in Canada; new edition; pp. 352; $1.25). 


Tue Enptess Cuan, by William Slavens McNutt 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 250; $2.00). 








By M. O. Hammond. 

The story of the birth of the Dominion, with brief but vivid 
and entertaining biographies of the leaders of the Confed- 
eration movement. Illustrated with 17 full-page portraits and 
a double frontispiece of ‘‘The Fathers of Confederation.” 


344 pages. Diamond Jubilee Edition. Cloth. $3.00 
THE LIFE OF JOHN GRAVES SIMCOE 


By The Hon. William Renwick Riddell. 
An authentic biography of the noted first governor of Upper 
Canada, covering fully his military and political career, with 
numerous original documents. 


Fully illustrated, $6.00 
POEMS OF DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT 


Mr. Scott is one of Canada’s best-known poets. In varied 
themes, both universal and Canadian, he has the unfailing 
touch of the perfect craftsman. 


Cloth with portrait, $3.00 
CANADIAN POETS 


Edited by John W. Garvin, B.A. 

A comprehensive anthology of Canadian poetry, containing a 
representative selection of the best work of Canadian _ poets 
from Confederation down to the present day. Nearly 400 
selections from 75 writers, with biographical sketch and critique 
on each author. Fully illustrated with portraits. 


$4.00 
THE INTERLOPER 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


The Italian-born son of an English duke is a very disturbing 
element when he accepts his position and English possessions. 
A stirring, startling, new $3.00 story. 

















By William Beebe. 

William Beebe, noted scientist, graceful essayist, combining 
deft and flowing prose with accurate knowledge of his subject, 
and displaying fine discrimination in his choice of incident, tells 
of his pursuit of rare pheasants in Burma, the Malay Penin- 
sula and Borneo. 


60 illustrations, colored lining and wrapper, $3.00 
By the same author: 


JUNGLE DAYS. 
THE ARCTURUS ADVENTURE. 


By N. K. McKechnie. 

The family tree of Mr. Smith. A plain everyday story of 
human evolution—portrayed by the study of various picked 
ancestors, and of a great event in their lives. 

Large 12mo., 


THE HAPPY ISLANDS 
By Marlow A. Shaw. 


Stories and sketches of the Georgian Bay. Captivating pen- 
pictures describing all its moods. Charming incidents,’ stories, 
sketches, legends, character studies gathered chiefly around and 
about its shores. ‘‘Nothing finer has come from the pen of a 
Canadian _writer,” says the Montreal Gazette. Decorations by 
Thoreau Macdonald. 

$2.00 


By John Erskine. 
Author of ‘‘The Private Life of Helen of Troy.” 

A brilliant historical romance of the famous knight, Sir 
Galahad, by the author of one of the most spectacular successes 
in recent historical fiction. 

$2.50 


$3.00 
$6.00 
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THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 


Sir: ; 
As a constant supporter of THE CANADIAN ForRUM and 


a well-wisher, and one who has certain responsibilities in 
connection with the Diamond Jubilee Celebration Commit- 
tee, I was sorry to read your editorial on page 29 of the 
May issue. This Committee was only organized on March 
16th, and it has had to build from the ground up. Possibly 
our publicity has not been looked after as well as it might 
have been, but during the short time that has elapsed I 
think we have quite a list of accomplishments. Ten days 
ago we circulated extensively to all the municipalities 
throughout Canada the enclosed booklet, which gives a 
number of detailed suggestions for the guidance of local 
committees undertaking celebrations on July 1st. 

In addition, the Committee has covered the following 

activities: 

1. Aroused the interest of Provincial Governments and 
ensured their co-operation. 

2. Aroused the interest of municipalities and schools. 

3. Has extended invitations to certain distinguished 
visitors. 

. Arranged for issue of Commemorative Stamps. 

. Arranged national contest open to all Canadian 
Artists for designs for coinage which will make 
special reference to the Jubilee. 

. Arranged contests for the best editorial on Confed- 
eration and for the best slogan for Canada. 

. Secured co-operation of Department of National 
Defence, including Military Units and Aeroplanes. 

. Secured co-operation of Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. 

. Has brought the matter of the Jubilee Celebration 
to the attention of 2,200,000 school children of 
Canada, and has stimulated their interest in Cana- 
dian History by: 

(a) Providing souvenirs for children participating 
in celebrations on July Ist. 

(b) Providing awards for competitions 
schools conducted under Provincial Auspices 
on the subject of Canadian History. 

(c) By arranging the placing in the schools of 
Canada of certain patriotic souvenirs that will 
tend to focus the attention of the children on 
Canada as their country. 

. Boyhood homes of Macdonald, the leading Father 
of Confederation, and of Laurier, the leading 
Prime Minister since Confederation, will be 
especially marked. 

. Suggestion has been given to Provincial Commit- 
tees that Confederation maple trees be planted in 
all localities in honor of the Diamond Jubilee. 

. Suggestion has been made that public squares in 
the different localities throughout Canada which 
are not now named or are heretofore to be segre- 
gated, shall be called ‘Canada Place’ or ‘Canada 
Square’. 

. Pageants, tableaux, and floats of historic character 
are being suggested for local celebrations. The 


in the. 


Committee has obtained drawings in colour which 
are now being reproduced, and a book is in the 
press which will give hints on the above character 
for local committees. This book will also include 
historic sketches of Canadian History with special 
reference to Confederation, and Bibliography of 
Historic works for the guidance of students. 

. A book entitled ‘Sixty Years of Progress’ is in the 
press, and will be widely circulated. This book 
will give accurate information for the guidance of 
public speakers, essay writers, etc. 

. A permanent record is being compiled under the 
direction of Mr. Doughty and will include the 
documents relating to Confederation. 

. A certain uniform type of illumination is being 
suggested by the National Committee. 

. The decoration of monuments of Fathers of Con- 
federation and historic sites generally is being 
suggested. 

. The National Committee is working on a plan for 
national broadcast on July 1st which will include 
addresses of public men and a studio concert by 
leading Canadian Musical Artists. It is hoped that 
this broadcast will reach all parts of Canada and 
will bring home to all isolated communities a 
certain participation in the celebration. 

. The Provinces have been asked to try and link up 
Provincial Highways into one Highway that will 
reach across Canada, and it has been suggested 
that this be named Confederation Highway. 

. Sports Programmes have been suggested to all 
localities for the second holiday which will take 
place on Saturday, July 2. Thanksgiving Services 
have been suggested for Sunday, July 3, and an 
Order of Service for general guidance igs being 
prepared. 

There are other activities which I have not covered in 
the above list, but I think this will show very little time 
has been lost, and that a good deal is being done towards 
organizing an adequate celebration. 

Yours, etc., 
C. G. Cowan, 
Honorary Secretary, 


National Committee for the Celebration of the Diam Jubil 
of Confederation. aay FP 


BEHIND THE BARNES 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN FoRUM. 
Sir: 

I have read Professor Harry Elmer Barnes’s article, 
‘Beyond the Myths’, in your April issue. I owe him a debt 
which I cannot repay, but must acknowledge. He has 
relieved me from ever having to read anything about War 
Guilt again. Professor Barnes has told me just why I 
need not read anybody who disagrees with him. By apply- 
ing the same principles, I have perceived for myself that I 
need not read Professor Barnes. 

I do not have to read -Altschul, because he is ‘an 
estimable and venerable banker’ and was never trained as 
@ technical historian. 

I do not have to read Grelling, because he is ‘completely 
discredited even among the Kaiser-baiters’. Besides, the 
French have been subsidizing him. 

I do not have to read the French official documents, 
which Professor Barnes expects will agree with him, 
because they will never be published. They agree with 
him so thoroughly that they are quite unpublishable. 

I do not have to read Professor Eastman, because he 
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‘has a greater emotional fixation on France than any other 
state’. That is final, I could not think of reading Professor 
Eastman after that, even though he is also a ‘sanitary 
influence’—I suppose a sort of French soap. 

I do not have to read any American professor of 
history who has travelled in Europe, because one of them 
‘pecame the head of the National Commission for Historical 
Service as soon as the United States entered the war’ 
(though surely even that left him a considerable time for 
impartial study), and the rest became ‘the most violent 
Germanophobes in the United States’, That’s what travel 
does fora man! I shan’t read them. 

I do not have to read Vorwaerts, because the German 
radicals have lost interest in the War Guilt question. And 
I do not have to read the German reactionaries (why not 
call them Backwaerts?) because Professor Barnes says: 
‘my views on war guilt do not please’ them. 

I do not have to read Professor Rogers, because he 
once read a chapter of Professor Barnes and ‘did not even 
question my interpretation’. Worse still, from my point 
of view, he ‘stated that one must reserve his right to an 
opinion as to how far Poincaré was overtly plotting for 
war’. A man who wants to reserve an opinion about such 
an impossibility as somebody else’s ‘overtly plotting’ is too 
fussy for me. I shall not read him. 

From all of which I have learned just how War 
Guilt History should be studied. The method consists 
almost entirely in finding out reasons why nobody need 
read the people who disagree’ with one. Pursuing that 
method I have come to the conclusion that:— 

I do not have to read Professor Barnes, because he is 
much too strongly addicted to the argumentum ad 
hominem. 

Yours, etc., 
B. K. SANDWELL. 


Montreal, April 20, 1927. 


THE LABRADOR BOUNDARY DISPUTE 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum, 
Sir: 

Your last two issues have each given us an article by 
Professor Norman MacKenzie entitled ‘The Labrador 
Boundary Question’. I regret they did not deal with it. 
They recall Mark Twain’s story of ‘My Grandfather’s Ram’. 
In Pmfessor MacKenzie’s own words they were written 
‘because the opinion expressed in it (ie., that Canada has 
been the victim of misfortune if not injustice in her 
boundary disputes) does exist in the minds of many 
Canadians’. The day after the decision was rendered, a 
portion of the Canadian Press and some politicians shouted 
dissatisfaction with this decision long before any of them 
could have read the reasons for it, which occupied half a 
page of The Times. This surely told us that such an 
opinion existed and, by its expression without knowledge 
of the grounds of the decision, indicated that it would 
probably continue to exist. 

Professor MacKenzie further writes: ‘If the opinion is 
wrong or unjustified, it should be denied and the truth of 
the reasons for each of our misfortunes stated’. But I 
have, without success, searched both his articles for any 
discussion of the ‘truth of the reasons’. 

In order to get down to ‘brass tacks’ I, being a person 
of n° historical importance and, perhaps, the proverbial 
fool, will rush in where such angels as Professor Mac- 
Kenzie have feared to tread, by declaring that the reasons 
for the decision are unanswerable, and that there is in 


them nothing whatever to justify any such opinion as 
has been expressed. 

Dissenters may find support in an article by the late 
Thomas Hodgins, M.A., dealing with the Alaska Boundary 
Award, published in the Canada Law Times and reprinted 
in pamphlet form by the Carswell Co. in 1904. It is an 
exhaustive collection of legal opinions and judicial inter- 
pretations of the word ‘coasts’. 

Professor MacKenzie declared the policy of wisdom in 
this case thus:—‘We should have compromised the issue 
and bought out Newfoundland’s claim long ago’. Here is 
a field for a Canadian historian. Why was this policy not 
followed? There are reports that the Canadian Govern- 
ment could have compromised the issue in the early 
nineties, for what now would be regarded as a trivial sum. 
Can you not get someone to investigate this branch of 
Canadian history, so that criticism may be directed to the 
Canadians who made such history, and diverted from the 
Privy Council who only interpreted history? In that way 
you might be able to favour us with an article really 


dealing with the Labrador decision. 
G. C. Biacas. 


Letters have aiso been received from Mr. J. E. Middle- 
ton and Mr. George Douglas, which lack of space forces 
us to hold over to our next issue—EDITOR. 





our native drama must do its sprouting, if not 

its blooming, their activities in Canada are of 
more importance than the general public appears to 
realize. That is why those of us who regard the 
drama as something more than a form of light enter- 
tainment turn aside from time to time to enquire after 
their health. Last year, there were not a few signs 
that Hart House Theatre had taken a path that would 
probably lead to disaster, and we held our breath a 
little fearfully. But it is pleasant to be able to report 
that during the season of 1926-27, Toronto’s little 
theatre has turned back into a path more in accord 
with the aims and purposes of a non-professional 
group, and I, for one, am feeling much happier 
about it. 

In Septembe:, 1925, a startling policy was an- 
nounced by the Syndics at Hart House. They had 
planned a programme of some fifteen productions, 
mostly inferior plays. Apparently, the playhouse was 
no longer aspiring to be an art theatre; instead, it 
showed signs of becoming an amateur stock company. 
It would have taken a genius to give the slightest glow 
of vitality to commonplace dramas like The Ship, If 
Four Walls Told, The Angel in the House, and 
Advertising April, and other pieces that had been com- 


A S the little theatres are the hot bed in which 
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parative duds on the London stage. I'll never forget 
how some of the warmest friends of Hart House 
Theatre felt after seeing the presentation of the trivial 
Noel Coward comedy, /’ll Leave It to You. It was 
staged with typical stock company scenery—a compli- 
cated interior setting, with an array of fussy fixtures. 
The action took place in a perfect blaze of light, giving 
to the whole affair the feeling of the old-fashioned 
theatre. Like our late queen, we were ‘not amused’, 
and left the playhouse decidedly saddened ; we hoped 
that Hart House had not adopted permanently the 
standards of an ordinary stock company. 

One can make that statement quite frankly now. 
I was one of the reviewers who hesitated to say all 
that was in my heart at the time, because I felt that 
Walter Sinclair, recently arrived as new director of 
the theatre, should be given time to find himself in 
his strange surroundings. During his second season, 
Mr. Sinclair has risen magnificently to the best stan- 
dards of the Hart House enterprise. I am afraid 
that the playhouse lost many friends during the 
season of 1925-26, but I am equally certain that many 
new ones were made during the past seven months. 

The season of 1926-27 has given us a much better 
understanding of Walter Sinclair’s abilities. He 
works along different lines from his predecessors, but 
we have learned that in his own field he is highly 
competent. Roy Mitchell, the first director at Hart 
House Theatre, was an experimentalist, full of un- 
expected ideas, not always sound. With him, play 
producing was a wild and hilarious adventure, and he 
loved the pictorial, the exotic, and the unusual. Occa- 
sionally, something remarkably fine would happen, but 
when he missed fire the result was frequently appalling. 
Bertram Forsyth, who followed him, was a resource- 
ful director, and an excellent teacher of acting. He 
developed a large group of players, and put the local 
amateur theatre on a firm basis. Mr. Forsyth pos- 
sessed a great feeling for style—the eighteenth century 
was his happiest hunting ground—and he knew how 
to get mood in plays that required it. He had to his 
credit the most memorable production ever carried 
through by amateurs in Toronto, Tchekoff’s haunting 
drama The Cherry Orchard. 

Walter Sinclair has now emerged as a thoroughly 
sound producer. Apparently, he is not at home with 
the sort of material and the ideas that have been the 
playthings of the modern art theatres. But he excels 
with dramas that are best when done along well- 
established lines. In conception, his presentation of 
Twelfth Night was conventional, but it was beautifully 
carried out. I should be inclined to describe it as 
the most satisfying Shakespearean performance ever 
given in Toronto by non-professionals. He has had 
two other decided triumphs during the past winter, the 
first of them was the Yorkshire genre comedy 
T’Marsden’s, of which I had a good deal to say several 


months ago, and the second was St. John Ervine’s 
powerful realistic tragedy John Ferguson, one of the 
really great modern plays. It is difficult to understand 
how the dramatist who wrote John Ferguson ever 
managed to turn out such a fatuous concoction as 
The Ship. The best events at the Hart House Theatre 
this season were staged according to the well-estab- 
lished rules of production, but they were splendidly 
reassuring. I, for one, was waiting with eager in- 
terest for Walter Sinclair’s third season, and regret 
that Toronto will not see him next year; he has 
proved that, working along his own preferred lines, 
he is reliable and stimulating. 

To Mr. Sinclair must be given credit for having 
restored confidence in the non-professional theatre, 
after it had been badly shaken locally. If 1927-28 
proves as sound and as satisfying as 1926-27, Hart 
House will be itself again, following a serious lapse. 
They are justified, for the present, in steering a safe 
course. In the American little theatres these days, 
there appears to be a tendency to get away from 
dramatic caviar, and to give attention to the more 
conservative forms of entertainment. 

FreD JACOB. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


OR obvious reasons the writer on Canadian con- 
F ditions looks to the United States for a basis of 
comparison. That country is important as a 
market for Canadian produce. It is even more import- 
ant as the outlet for what may well prove to have been 
the most important of all Canada’s exports in the last 
six years—her young men and women. That exodus 
has been of a varying importance for nearly a century. 
In the 1830’s great complaints were made that the 
United States was the destination of a good half of 
the British immigrants who passed through Quebec. 
After the great panic of 1837 large numbers who had 
definitely settled in Upper Canada sold out their 
farms to go on to Illinois and the other central Mis- 
sissippi States. Persistently higher real income in the 
United States has caused a constant loss. Inertia, 
patriotism, pleasanter living conditions, and good em- 
ployment at home provide a certain brake on the move- 
ment. But once the spread grows too wide—twenty 
per cent. would seem to be the critical point—move- 
ment begins in volume and once begun tends to be 
cumulative, those who go before finding places for 
those who follow. It is impossible to give any thor- 
oughly creditable figures as to the net loss of popu- 
lation in recent years. It is almost certain that some 
part of that loss will continue even after full recovery 
at home. But if Canadian trade continues to improve 
at its present rate, we may hope for a very sharp 

reduction in the numbers lost in this way. 
It is a serious error to take for granted that the 
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United States has had undisturbed prosperity since 
her recovery from the post-war depression. On the 
contrary, there have been quite marked fluctuations. 
Only determined action by the Federal Reserve System 
prevented a runaway boom early in 1923; and 1924 
showed all the signs of depression, very low, short- 
time money rates, lower physical volume of produc- 
tion, etc. All it lacked was the intensity of earlier 
depressions, due again to the moderating influence of 
the Reserve System. 1926 opened with rea! hesitancy 
lest it, too, should be another depression year. The 
early fears passed off and though wholesale prices 
fell markedly through the year—from 156 in January 
to 147 in December, 1926 (U.S., B.L.S.)—business 
went on at an unprecedented level of activity. 1927 
opened with the same fears. Certain lines of pro- 
duction were being sharply curtailed. The iron and 
steel production index, seasonally adjusted, had fallen 
from 120 in August to 102 in December. The auto- 
mobile production index, similarly adjusted, had fallen 
from 134 in August to 63 in December. Both of these 
indices have, however, since recovered about half those 
losses. Nevertheless the index for total manufactur- 
ing activity is still below that of the opening months of 
1926. Building activity, and automobile production, 
two of the most important factors in the last four 
years, are going, by all indications, to fall below last 
year’s levels. The sensitive commodities price index 
of the Harvard Economic Service opened weak, hard- 
ened slightly in March, and is now drifting off again. 
Most important of all is the fact that as the annual 
reports for 1926 begin to come out it is seen that, 
despite the increase in gross business, profit margins 
are tending to grow narrower. The very large com- 
panies are profiting by their accumulated power. 
General Motors would seem to be absorbing most of 
the profits in the automobile industry, and U. S. Steel 
in the steel industry. But for the smaller firms profits 
would seem to be on the decline; and profits, not pro- 
duction, are the objective of business men. 

In Canada, the immediate future would seem to be 
a great deal more hopeful. Both the physical volume 
of production and the volume of employment are high- 
er than a year ago. Railway traffic is increasing 
sharply. The total number of cars of revenue freight 
loaded in the first 18 weeks of the year is 9.5 per cent. 
greater than the similar figure for last year, while the 
increase in cars received from connections is 4.7 per 
cent. The increases are well distributed and there 
are no serious declines to be noted, though it may be 
significant that shipments of pulp and paper have 
fallen from 46,574 to 40,129 cars, while pulpwood 
shipments have risen from 62,147 to 83,777 cars. 
Building permits issued in 63 cities in March are 9.5 
per cent. greater than those of March, 1926, despite 
an appreciable fall in the index of building material 
prices. In Ontario the increase in permits is 23.9 





per cent. It may be that Canada is now getting her 
share of the prosperity which came to the United 
States so soon after the post-war depression, when we 
were still in the doldrums. But whatever the reason, 
Canada now stands a better chance of retaining her 
natural increase than at any time since the late war. 

Important as the above may be to industrialists who 
look to profits, cr the wage-earners who need steady 
employment, it is to the investment market that 
middle-class salaried people must look for any sub- 
stantial share in the advancing wealth of the commun- 
ity. And with sound, long-term securities selling on 
the lowest-yield basis reached in ten years, with com- 
mon stocks at the highest levels ever reached, some of 
them yielding less than half as much as Dominion of 
Canada bonds, what shall the small investor do with 
his money? Forecasting security movements is easy, 
interesting—and inevitably wrong. Nevertheless the 
present writer would like to rush in to blaze a trail for 
the angels. Those who follow do so at their own 
risk. | 
Since January last, the New York Stock market has 
presented a very interesting study. Prices have been 
strong and activity at a high level. But analysis 
shows a rather mixed position. The weaker stocks of 
industries in a weakened trade position have been fall- 
ing. The oils, for example, fell roughly 20 per cent. 
under the influence of the current over-production. 
When the market began to fall in the last week in 
April it seemed likely that there would be a real shake- 
out followed by a month or two of quiescence. In 
fact, nothing of the sort has occurred. The supply 
of investment funds is so great, and the business situ- 
ation so sound, that within a week the stronger stocks 
were starting up again. It is not a time for facile 
optimism, for stecks are already very high; but so far 
as the better stocks are concerned, one is much safer 
‘long’ than ‘short’. 

In the same period the Canadian markets have been 
advancing markedly, discounting the relative brighter 
future of this country. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index of 25 best-selling Industrial and Public 
Utility Common Stocks which stood at 222.8 in Janu- 
ary (January, 1925 = 100) had risen to 314.0 for 
the week ending May 7th. The volume of shares traded 
is not excessive, and there is no reason to think it 
purely, or even mainly, a speculation movement. In 
whatever market the buyer pays his money, he is go- 
ing to make his choice from high-priced stocks. But 
if he is willing to choose strong standard dividend 
payers, to diversify, and to hold over a period of years, 
he will in all probability have both higher income and 
greater capital appreciation than if he purchases good 
bonds. Common Stocks may give him some bad 
moments when all the exchanges are weak and values 
seem to melt, but that time if it is to come again, 
would seem to be well in the future. 
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The Canadian Scene 


Historical, Political and Literary Studies 
By Hector Charlesworth 


In his latest book, Mr. Charlesworth, 
widely known both as author and as 
editor-in-chief of Saturday Night, enters 
many forgotten byways of Canadian his- 
tory; and presents the human and roman- 
tic side of the achievements of eminent 
statesmen and nation-builders of the past. 
Taken as a whole, the book throws new 
light on various stages of Canada’s 
growth as a nationality. 


$2.00 


“There is no known 
limit to the suggestiue- 
ness of the written 
word.” 


—Marcus Adeney. 











Mysteries 


A Protean 


Masterpiece 


The Magic 


Mountain 
BY THOMAS MANN 





Canadian Plays From 
Hart House Theatre 


Edited by Vincent Massey, M.A. 
Volumes I. and II. now available. 


An important contribution to Cana- 
diana surely, for little work of signifi- 
cance has been done in the field of Cana- 
dian drama, and the larger part of that 
work is contained in these two volumes. 
Including plays by Marian Osborne, 
Leslie Reid, Britton Cooke, Duncan 
Campbell Scott, Merrill Denison, Isabel 
Ecclestone MacKay, Caroll Aikins, H. 
Borsook and L. A. MacKay, none of which, 
with the exception of Merrill Denison’s 
two plays, have been previously pub- 


lished. Per Volume $2.50 





The Lovely Ship 


By Knut Hamsun 


Translated from the Norwegian. 

With the sudden apparition of 
the enigmatic hero in a small 
Norwegian town, Hamsun sets 
the stage’ for a long train of 


Just published in English translation. 


—Ostensibly concerned with the experiences of an 
unimportant young marine engineer, Hans Castorp. 
—Actually concerned with an altogether grander set 
of verities; life, death, time; disease, health; patriot- 
ism, love; intellectual anarchism versus a moribund 
romanticism—in fine, the groping struggle of the 


By Storm Jameson 


The Lovely Ship brings back 
one of the most colourful and 
characteristic phases of English 
life—that of the small ship- 


events perplexing to the charac- 
ters, superficially a comedy of 
errors. It is a book rich in the 
qualities of irony, pity and pro- 
found humanity. 


$2.50 


Chains 
By Theodore Dreiser 


The general acclaim which 
has been accorded to An Ameri- 
can Tragedy, published last 
year, marks the ultimate and 
long-deserved recognition of a 
literary genius. Chains, Mr. 
Dreiser’s new book this spring, 
represents his maturest work in 
the field of the short story. 


$2.50 


The Financier 


Rewritten, is also ready. 
tory. 





Buddenbrooks 
Per Set, $5.00 


Here is a new book on new lines. 
of American history rather than an outline. 
illumination of the growth of American culture 
rather than a popularization of orthodox political his- 
It is an interpretation of American life unlike 





An Experiment With 
Time 
By J. W. Dunne 


This is no vague, hair-splitting essay in 
metaphysics, but a rigid, scientific expo- 
sition of certain investigations and dis- 
coveries of so significant a character as 
to affect our entire conception of human 
life. The author is an English scientist 
of high standing and was recently led 
into his interesting experiments by a 
series of very remarkable dreams. 


$2.50 


modern mind among the problems that beset it 
own world, its own universe. 


Per Set, $6.00 


Available also in translation. 


Royal Highness 
$2.50 


The Rise of American 


Civilization 
By Charles and Mary Beard 


any yet written. 
Decorations by Wilfrid Jones. 


Pet Set, $12.50 


Death in Venice 
$2.50 


It is a synthesis 
It is an 


building towns of mid-nine- 
teenth-century England. Against 
this background, and always 
within range of the sea, there 
pass the events of more than 
thirty years, in a story of many 
conflicts but of constant growth. 


$2.50 


Marcel Proust 


By Leon Pierre-Quint 


in its 


Marcel Proust is the only mod- 
ern French writer who has ex- 
cited as much interest and curi- 
osity in his English-speaking 
contemporaries as Anatole 
France did. This translation of 
Pierre-Quint’s book is the first 
comprehensive critical bio- 
graphy to appear in English. 


$5.00 
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The Unconscious 
Beethoven 


By Ernest Newman 


In writing this critical estimate of 
Beethoven’s place in music, Ernest New- 
man declares that his first task was to 
“dig out the real Beethoven from the 
romantic plaster-of-Paris in which he has 
gradually become encased.” It is a sug- 
gestive and stimulating treatment of 
Beethoven, the man and the musician. 


$3.00 


























